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POETRY. 


Written for Miss L. M.’s Album. 
LIFE. 

Life to the fair and undefiled, 

The young, whose spirits know no shade, 
Is as a green and flowery wild 

That seems alone for pleasure made:— 
Then round the glad and bounding heart 

The hopes of youth and rapture cling, - 
We know not of the wiles of art, 

And dream but of perpetual spring. 


Time fleets along and hopes decay, 

Some one we love sinks down in death, 
Our brightest visions fade away 

Like flowers that die at autumn’s breath. 
On memory’s wing our souls return 

To weep above life’s earlier years, 
To linger o’er hope’s shaded urn, 

And pour joy’s requiem forth in tears. 


We mourn the past, and yet we cling 

To some fair spirit of our dreams, 
Who, in life’s first delicious spring, 

Call’d forth affection’s deepest streams;— 
We cling to one, who, when the light 

Of youth, and fame, and pride have set, 
With lip of love and eye so bright, 

Still fondles round and loves us yet!— 
Oh, when life’s latest hours decline, 


May some such comforter be mine. 
ROMEO. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the London New Monthly for October. 


THE PRISON-BREAKER,. 


It was a custom,some years ago, with a few young 

men, to meet together once a weck at each other’s 
houses, and to communicate their ideas In writing. 
These productions were always read and left at the 
house of the entertainer, who returned, with a cold 
supper, a small portion of the good that he received 
in the shape of imagination and wit. Every person, 
as 1 have said, communicated his ideas, but no one 
was bound to any particular subject. Each one was 
to do his best. He who could not write prose was 
allowed to take refuge inrhyme. He who could not 
be entertaining was permitted to be learned. ‘* We 
can sleep, at all events,” said one of the body, when 
a person of indifferent merit was proposed. In a 
word, one or two members of unknown talent were 
admitted into our party (which was to consist of a 
dozen,) and among the rest an old gentleman in 
spectacles, of a somewhat saturnine aspect, from 
whom we expected to receive at least an Essay on 
Optics, but who, to our infinite surprise, presented 
us with the following anecdote. (The circumstance 
of my being host of the evening will account for my 
possession of the manuscript. ) 


It was thus our sexagenarian began:— 


‘¢T am an old man, almost sixty. Some of my vi- 
vacity is perhaps gone; certainly all my sentimenta- 
lity has vanished. My ‘sallad days’ are over! In- 
stead of manufacturing bad rhymes and groaning at 
the moon—instead of sighing after a villanous fa- 
shion, at every mantuamaker I meet, I set down my 
thoughts in level prose; I sun myself leisurely at 
mid-day, and I care no more for a milliner than I 
do fora mouse-trap. All this philosophy I have 
learned in the great school of old age, where one 
gets wisdom in return for giving up all one’s enjoy- 
ment. Yet these matters may be drawbacks with 
some persons; and if so, I am willing to be silent. 
{f, however, there be any one who shall still desire 
*a touch of my —, let him proceed with the 
following narrative. It is, I assure him, every tittle 
of it true: 

«¢ About five or six-and-twenty years ago I went 
to réstde at Charwood, a little village in the south- 
west part of England. Charwood is a pretty spot— 

-asgreen, out-o’the-way place, with a semicireular 
wood ‘étowning the high land above it, and a brisk, 
littering trout stream running away at its foot. 
‘The reader must understand that I was not a recluse. 
I did not shut myself up, like the Hermit of Tong, 
and let my beard grow for a recompense of half-a- 
erown per week. I did not even retreat to this se- 
elusion from any lofty misanthropy. I liked the 
world well enough—I had no cause for dislike. 
My play had not been damned—my wife had not run 


ket or Brookes’s. In short, I was very comfortable, 
and—a bachelor. 
“ And now to begin with my story. It is to be 
owned that I commence under some disadvantages. 
My heroine is the last in the world that a novelist 
would have selected. She had searcely any of the 
ordinary qualities which allure from the eyes of la- 
dies’ maids and sempstresses such rivers of tears. — 
She was neither romantic nor mysterions, nor fond 
of sighing; she had no confidante, and was not de- 
voured bya ‘secret sorrow.’ I scarcely know how, 
with such defects, I can contrive to infuse any portion 
of interest into her narrative. But I have undertaken 
her little history, and must do the best I can. _Lit- 
tle Sophy Ellesmere os that was her name,) was 
the daughter of a small landed proprietor in Char- 
wood. She was an only child,—the offspring of a 
selfish, wilful father, and a patient, housewife-like 
little woman, who, through twenty years of her ill- 
assorted union, endured more troubles than were 
ever borne by any one, except those who have suf- 
fered under that most damnable of human vices,— 
domestic tyranny. Sophy had something of her fa- 
ther’s wilfulness, and all her mother’s kindness of 
heart. She was, mareover, sufficiently spoiled by 
both—just enough to save her from the disgrace of 
being acommon heroine. She had her full share of 
faults and a few virtues. These things grow up toge- 
ther in Charwood, like weeds and flowers, although, 
in the illuminated Leadenhall MSS. they are kept 
carefully apart, lest human folly should be mimicked 
too closely, and nature be pronounced a libel. 
“Our little girl was lively, good-hearted, head- 
strong, passionate; as wild as acolt, and as brave as 
alion. In respect of her person, she was not perfect- 
ly beautiful; on the contrary, she wasalmost as brown 
as agypsey, had irregular features, dark, piercing 
eyes, and lips like a Moresco. These defects were, 
itis true, redeemed by certain beauties; for, with 
piercing eyes, (whose intense expression amounted 
almost to the painful,) a sweet smile, unblemished 
teeth, and a figure that would have graced a Dryad, 
she could not have been said to be utterly without 
beauty. Such as she was, the reader (the ‘courteous 
reader’) will, I make no doubt, regard her with in- 
terest—if he can. 
‘*When Sophy was about sixteen years of age, she 
became an orphan. Both her parentsdied inthe same 
week—the one through some fit (of apoplexy or para- 
lysis) caused by violent passion; the other by inces- 
sant watching, by exposure and agitation, each ope- 
rating upon a constitution that had been previously 
undermined by ill treatment and disease. They died, 
and Sophy, to whose mind death had never occurred 
before, found herself, for the first time in her life, 
utterly alone. 
‘It is at such times that the mind destroys or ma- 
tures itself. The weak one despairs and falls; but 
that which is strong collects its strength, and pre- 
pares to struggle with adversity, and to run a race 
with fortune. Our heroine was of the stronger or- 
der; but she had loved her mother tenderly, although 
the gaiety of her temperament liad somewhat abated 
the show of those filial attentions which quieter chil- 
dren love to exhibit. Now, however, that both pa- 
rents were gone, her grief became for a time uncon- 
trollable. For atime, I say: because her spirit, na- 
turally firm and aspiring, rose up from the sickli- 
ness of useless sorrow, and put on once more a health- 
ful aspect. In her endeavours to regain serenity she 
was assisted by the good counsel of a friend. ‘This 
friend was a female, a foreigner, a native of Padua, 
‘learned Padua,’ and under her auspices the little 
Sophy, who had originally begun with her a course 
of French and Italian, now took lessons in a more 
useful science—namely, that of practical philosophy. 
Madame de Mereet at first wept with her pupil, 
afterwards soothed her, and finally reasoned her into 
tranquillity. I believe, indeed, that the relation of 
her own little history had more effect in quieting the 
mind of the mourner than any argument, for she thus 
learned all that the fair foreigner had suffered, and 
her own sorrows shrank in importance. 4 
“Madame de Merecet was a dutiful daughter, a 
red wife, and a fond mother, when she was sud- 
denly made an orphan and a motherless widow by 
the Liberadors of St. Antoine, at the time that they 
sacrificed science, and art, and knowledge ofall sorts, 
to the unreasonable Goddess of Reason. ‘The mo- 
ther of Madame dé Mercet died in a revolutionary 
prison, and she herself, and her husband, were sus- 
pected of incivism, and invited to attend at the Place 
de Greve. They went, accompanied by great honours 
—a shining array of sabres and sansculottes—and 
rust have both perished amidst the exeerations of 
France, but for one trifling cireumstance. M. de 
Mercet had luckily been of service once to Citoyen 
La Lanterne (formerly wn cordonnier, ) and the citi- 
zen had committed great benefits on the Republic. 
At his intercession a reprieve was sent when the De 
Mercets were at the scaffold. They were declared 
innocent more suddenly than they had been pro- 


-J had not been kicked or eaned at Newmar- 


nounced guilty; they were hailed and wept over; and 


Madame de Mereet, after having received the kiss 
of fraternity about eleven hundred times, after hear- 
ing her name screamed out and lauded till the tym- 
— of her ear was almost broken, was, with her 
usband, escorted back to their hotel with the same 
honours that surrounded them in their progress. 
Indeed, the only difference between the going and 
return was, that Monsieur de Mercet left his head 
to grace the boards of the scaffold, the reprieve hav- 
ing come (for Aim) just three minutes too late. After 
this, Madame took an unaccountable aversion to the 
ood city of Paris, and her child dying soon after, 
(from a mixture of terror and distress,) she packed 
up her jewels secretly, obtained by some interest a 
assport to Frankfort, and thence proceeded to Eng- 
and, where she finally settled at the village of Char- 
wood, and became the tutoress of the little Sophy; 
—to whom it is now time to return. 

‘Six days after the death of her parents, Sophy 
Ellesmere (now sixteen years of sae} heuld the will 
of her father read, and found herself placed under the 
guardianship of Mr. Dacre, a friend and occasional 
visiter of her father, but with whom she had till then 
had but little intercourse. Mr. Dacre was the hus- 
band of a lady, whose good or bad qualities need not 
delay us, inasmuch as she had nothing to do with the 
— narrative; but he was also the father of Harry 

cre, who was a person of more importance to our 
story. Harry Dacre it was who fell in love with our 
heroine. 

‘*We do not mean to wax tedious in detailing the 
loves of young Dacre and Sophy Ellesmere. We 
shall cut the matter short, by saying simply that they 
fell over head-and-ears in love according to the most 
approved fashion. ba | sighed, and whispered, and 
languished, and looked unutterable things. The 
young man swore that he could not live without her; 
she vowed, on her part, to be eternally his; and in- 
deed, the girl had a heart that was worth the winning 
—open, honest, and constant. The youth was sin- 
cere enough in his professions, for he was furiously 
in love; but his heart owned more attractions than 
towards the one true magnet. It was allured by a 
cockade anda scarlet jacket so effectually, indeed, 
that at the age of twenty, his fatler (persuaded that 
his son would turn out a hero) purchased a cornetcy 
for him, in order that he might bring down fame upon 
himself and family. 


**Cornet Dacre = speedily showed himself to be | 


an ‘altered man.’ With a sword by his side, and I 
know not how many yards of gold lace upon his per- 
son, he appeared to have forgotten all the whippings 
of his school-days, and walked as though he had won 
the victories both of Blenheim and Ramilies. Once, 
he was as ‘modest as morning’ towards strangers (al- 
though a Hector with his inferiors;) now, he was 
‘whiskered like a pard;’ spurred like a fighting cock; 
‘full of sound and fury,’ and to justify the complete 
—* he also, it must be owned, signified ‘ no- 
thing: 

cht was not his fortune to remain unemployed.— 
His country required his services. She invited him, 
his sabre, his gold lace, his whiskers and other ap- 
pendages, to ride forward and strike terror into the 
French. He yielded—not with alacrity, for some of 
his errors were on the side of discretion—but obe- 
diently, because he did not dare to draw back. Shame 
is often the spur of youthful minds, It sends forward 
the as yet untempered spirit by its recoil, and trans- 
mutes mere boys to heroes. It was not without its 
effect even on Dacre, who, backed by a thousand or 
two of his comrades, plunged carelessly enough into 
the melee, and was—taken prisoner at the first charge, 
conducted in due time to Verdun, and afterwards (on 
attempting to escape) was finally lodged in the for- 
midable fortress of Bitche. 

**To this place it was that Sophy Ellesmere was 
destined to go. She did not indeed know the precise 
spot where her lover was confined; but she knew 
that he was a prisoner, and resolved to attempt his 
rescue. It was in vain to contend or to reason. Like 
many resolute spirits, she had a grain or two of the 
vice of obstinacy mingled with her courage; and after 
hearing all that could be said against her enterprise, 
she equipped herself secretly And, at the age of twen- 
ty, set out upon one of the mést romantic expeditions 
that have distinguished modern adventure. 


“ It wasa long journey for a young girl to under- 
take—to go alone as far as Copenhagen, and thence 
through many of the states of Germany, into France 
itself, then a hostile country. Apparently it was a 
needless circuit; but at that time all the ports of the 
Continent were shut against us, and Denmark alone 
remained neutral. To Denmark, therefore, it was ne- 
cessary to go. Ido not mean to detain the reader 
with the thousand difficulties that beset our heroine 
ip passing from Denmark through Holstein, by Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, Minden, (once red with slaughter, 
although then 


‘All bloodless lay the untrodden snow,’) 
Cassel, Frankfort, Heidel , (ten times renowned 
for its tun of Rhenish,) until set foot in the pretty 


States of Baden. It is sufficient to say that she ar- 
rived there, and found without much difficulty the 
house of M. Villeneuve, who had married the sister 
of her friend De Mercet, and who, with his wife, 
received her with distinguished kindness. M. Vil- 
leneuve lived at Baden in great retirement; free from 
all suspicion, however, the names of himself and 
family, having been erased from the list of emigrants, 
and some portion of his property restored; but not 
without anxiety regarding their son Henri, whose 
imagination had taken fire at the splendid exploits 
of Napoleon, and who himself had rushed into the 
French ranks, and had already risen to the dignity 
of serjeant. ‘ He is not far from us,’ said Madame 
Villeneuve, ‘ which comforts me, although he com- 
plains bitterly of being appointed to guard the En- 
glish prisoners, which he calls a degrading service.’ 
It may be easily supposed that our heroine’s curiosi- 
ty was stimulated by this piece of news. She re- 
strained her agitation, however, and made the neces- 
sary inquiry with apparent indifference. ‘And your 
son, Madame? He 1s at ——?’—‘ He is at present 
at the fortress of Bitche,’ replied Madame Ville- 
neuve, ‘ where refractory prisoners are sent. The 
prinsien! depot is, as you know, at Verdun, which is 
arther from us.’ 

‘* Sophia treasured up the information thus acquir- 
ed, and resolved to take Bitche by stratagem or 
storm, She continued for a day or two asking what 
the lawyers call ‘ leading questions;’ but at last the 
natural candour of her spirit rejected this system of 
policy. ‘I cannot go on thus, my kind friends,’ said 
she; ‘I cannot, pa I ought not to go on thus. Iam 
deceiving you, and it is fit that all should be plain 
between us. Iam journeying to Verdun—to Bitche 
—to wherever else it is likely that a friend of mine 
(a young English omen? is detained. He is impri- 
soned; he is unhappy. I will find him—I will tra- 
verse all France but I will find and rescue him,’— 
and then the simpleton burst into a passion of tears. 
M. Villeneuve looked somewhat serious at this piece 
of information. He did not wish, to say truth, to 
implicate himself and his family in an adventure 
which seemed to exceed rashness itself. He had 
been an exile once, and stripped of all his patrimony, 
and he had no desire—with a son to succeed him— 
to put himself and his estates in jeopardy again. He 
was under something like a tacit promise, too, to a 
friend who had promised to answer for his good con- 
duct; and under the influence of all these things he 
strenuously dissuaded our heroine from proceeding 
farther on her travels. His persuasions, however, 
were vain. ‘The sole hope of many months was not 
to be thus abandoned; and therefore, after the delay 
of a few more days, which were occupied partly in 
obtaining a passport, and in purchasing a variety 
of small wares and trinkets, (in order to enable her 
to traverse the country in the character of an inite- 
rant trader,) she bade adieu to her kind hosts, and 
set off, by the public conveyance, to Kehl. 

‘¢ Tt was almost dusk when Sophy Ellesmere trod, 
for the first time, upon the bridge of boats over 
which the traveller enters Strasbou Strasbourg, 
fainous for its snuff, its bells, and its cathedral, had, 
however, but few charms for our heroine. She ac- 
cordingly, after having answered the challenge of 
the sentinel, (who patted her cheek, and let down 
the wiry muscles of his face into a smile, ) and deli- 
vered her passport, which authorised Sophia Mer- 
cet to travel through various places, enumerating 
among others, Bitche and Verdun, took up her abode 
at a humble place of entertainment, and dreamed of 
success till morning. 

‘¢ With the first blush of a September sun she 
quitted Strasbourg, bade adieu to the beautiful 
Rhine, and after travelling for a couple of days, ar- 
rived on the second evening upon the high land 
which overlooks the fortress and town of Bitche. 

*¢ The town of Bitche is situated in the depart- 
ment of the Moselle, about forty English miles (as 
the crow flies) from Strasbourg. It i» commanded 
by its gloomy fortress,a place famous for its strength, 
as well as remarkable for having been the prison of 
many Englishmen who had endeavoured to escape 
from the confinement of Verdun. This fortress, 
which is half buried in a dark-looking wood, and 
which, with its drawbridges and other securities, 
presents any thing but a pleasant aspect, seemed to 
the poor way-worn Sophy the haven where her 
weary voyage was at last to end. She was, it must 
be owned, a little staggered by the stern, strong 
ap nee of the place; and it occurred to her that 
a fortress, which had opposed successfully twenty 
thousand Prussian soldiers, would scarcely yield to 
the attack of a single maiden. But she considered 
too, that things that had resisted a coup de main, had 
at last been undermined by gold, or had yielded to 
the persevering efforts of human ingenuity. Above 
all, the desire of success rose up and flushed her 
cheek, till bars, and bolts, and chains, and draw- 
bridges, and strong holds, gave way one after another 


before that unquenchable, irresistible spirit of 
which burns without dying in the youthful heart. 
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“In this state of mind she proceeded till she 
found herself on the banks of the small lake which 
lies on one side of the fortress, and in which the 
bastions and turrets glass themselves, and seem to 

re over their own stern and imposing aspects with 
all the vanity of unquestionable power. ‘The lake—I 
do not know its name—forms, I believe, the source 
of the little river La Blise; which falling into the 
Sarre, soon after swells the current of the Moselle, 
and thus finally mingles with the famous rapids of 
the Rhine. On this lake Sophy found various per- 
sons casting their nets, (fish forming an article of 
commerce with some of the inhabitants of Bitche, ) 
whilst others, chiefly females, were waiting on its 
banks. ‘The evening was closing, and our heroine 
was without a lodging. She scrutinized, therefore, 
the countenances of several of the women near her; 
and at last fixing her hp on a broad, open, sunny- 
faced dame, who stood grinning at the 0 of 
a boat which contained (apparently) her husband, 
she mentioned her] forlorn situation. ‘I have no 
home,’ said she; ‘I am wandering—I know not 
where—after one whom I love.’—‘ Ciel!” exclaimed 
the other; ‘no home? no home’? You must come 
with us. You shall come with us. You are wel- 
come. You shall have a dish of e for your 
supper—and we have a bed too, which is yours.— 
Oban along, come along! Here is our Bernard as 
impatient as ever, although he has got his net full of 
fish.’ Bernard the fisherman landed, and after some 
good-natured peevish exclamations on the inatten- 
tion of his wife, he broke out into a loud laugh, 
kissed both her cheeks, and confirmed the welcome 
which his wife had previously given, with an alacri- 
ty, and even grace, that would have done honour to 
a court. 


«¢ Our heroine accompanied the old couple home, 
and found that their hospitality did not content itself 
with words. The best of their homely fare was of- 
fered to her—was “anpage: upon her. She was in- 
vited to stay a week—a month—a year: why need 
she ever leave them? There was enough for all.— 

They had no children, and needle-work found many 
urchasers in the neighbourhood of the town of 
itche. Sophy listened to all they said with a pa- 

tient smile, but her heart wandered away after the 
imprisoned soldier whom she had travelled so many 

Jeagues to enfranchise. It was her cue, however, 

to stay at present at the home of the fisherman; and 
she did not think it right indeed to give an ungra- 
cious and sudden refusal to the proffers of the good- 
natured couple. She would stay a short time with 
them. She would consider. She could not remain 
at Bitche forever—but she would rest her unquiet 

irit a little, and would wait for a smile from Pro- 
vidence. And accordingly she remained with them 
during several days, ripening into favour with both, 
and Riclsiog. from time to time, amidst the de- 
sultory conversations which occurred between Ber- 
nard and his neighbours, some little insight into the 


’ yules and secrets of the fortress. Neither did she 


neglect other means of obtaining information. She 
would take her little basket of wares, and go her 
rounds amongst the tradesmen and cottagers of the 
town, and sometimes ventured into the cabarets and 
other places where the soldiers were allowed to re- 
sort, when not upon actual duty. 


¢¢It was on one of these occasions that she came 
suddenly on a group of French soldiers, who stood 
chattering together at the door of a small inn about 
half a musket shot distance from the fortress. One 
of these heroes had just completed his harangue as 
our little Quixote arrived. He was a good humoured 
looking fellow, and bore marks of service upon him. 
A gash across thenose, a medal, and the ornaments 
of a non-commissioned officer, showed that he had 


‘made one sturdy step up the hill of fortune. ‘ Well, 


well, Monsieurfrom Picardy,’ replied one of his com- 

ions, ‘ we shall see, we shall see. It is your turn 
to mount guard to-night.’ Sophy listened to these 
words attentively. Madame de Mercet was a native 
of Picardy, and she had taught her one or two of her 
native airs. Her presence of mind instantly sug- 
gested that these might be of use. She began, and 
threw all her powers into a song,and succeeded. Our 
Picardian was captivated ina moment. He stood 
by her as she sang, and tapped his fingers on his arm 
in accordance with the tune. Tears stood in his eyes 
(for a Frenchman is soon moved by these national re- 
miniscences,) and our heroine might have risen 
speedily into his confidence and favour. 


‘¢ But it was desirable to preserve her trading 
character, and she accordingly repressed her curiosi- 
ty till a better moment shouldarrive. She turned to 
his companions and accosted them, ‘ Messiurs,’ said 
she curtseying, ‘ will you not lay outa trifle with a 
poor girl’? Gentlemen soldiers,’ continued she, ‘will 
not you give me a sous piece for charity?” 

vale nh? said one, ‘we have enough to do with 
our money. Give, too! Sacre! what are eight sous 
a day to give with?? He smoked on with a frown 

that was rigidly philosophical. 

‘Come hither,’ said the Corporal, whose name 
was Jouvet. ‘Come hither, my little girl, and tell me 
what you want and where you are going?’ 

*¢¢] am going to see my—my lover, Sir,’ was the 


YT Ho, ho, ho!’ This was too much for the gra- 
wity of the republican heroes; even the smoker could 
not contain a smile; but the Picardian viewed her 
with increased interest. 

‘¢ Soh! said he, ‘and where is your lover, Ma- 
pie? Is not name Marie, my child?’ 


sss am Sopby, Sir,’ answered our heroine, 


‘and lam going to Verdun, and afterwards to Tours. 
My friend is a soldier,—poor fellow!” 

*¢¢ Poor fellow!’ said the smoker, turning round; 
‘Do you call a man poorfellow who fights under the 
First Consul? You are a fool.’ 

‘¢¢ A fond one at all events,’ replied he of Picar- 
dy, ‘and that is enough for me. Come along, my 
Demoiselle; 1 must call at the house of Bernard the 
fisherman—walk by me—I am old enough to save 
you from scandal. Let us walk together to Bernard’s, 
and you shall tell me your story by the way.’ 

—— ‘* But let us hasten with our tale, or we shall 
become (if we have not already become) tedious.— 
Our heroine used her time effectually in opening a 
correspondence with Dacre, who she discovered was 
in the prisons of Bitche, and in planning in concert 
with him his escape. She made acquaintance with the 
soldiers, many of whom bought of her some trifle as 
tokens of their good will, some purchasing cigars, 
others little buckles and pins, and ornaments, or casts 
and prints of the First Consul and his coadjutors, be- 
sides various other matters, wherein she dealt. Some 
of these men admired her face, and some her songs; 
and all her cheerful willing nature. Many, as I have 
said, laid out money with her; but I must except one 
hero, M. Blaise, who, as it chanced, wasa Picardian, 
like our friend Jouvet, but otherwise was his oppo- 
site in all things—save only in his love of songs.— 
It is impossible to say how many times our little pa- 
tient girl sang for the rogue’s pleasure, various airs 
of Picardy. She sang, and was encored, and sang 
again, till the musketeer was moved into mighty com- 
mendations; but still he would not part with his coin. 
One night, however, his desire for pleasure overcame 
this engrossing love for money. 

‘* “If you will bring me a skin of wine to the north 
rampart to-night,’ said he, ‘(I shall be on guard there 
and will fasten it to a cord, which I will throw across 
the moat,) I will lay out a double france piece with 
you, Mademoiselle. Come! you shall bring it, and 
sing me a licardy air.’ 

** Sophy, who was by this time prepared to take 
advantage of any occasion, however sudden, of for- 
warding her lover’s escape, gradually assented. 

‘¢¢But your Governor will not allow wine at 
night?’ said she inquiringly. 

Importe,’ returned the valiant Blaise, we 
will drink his health notwithstanding.’ 

** No more objections were made by our heroine, 
who immediately proceeded to the house of a woman 
who did work for the fortress, and through whom she 
contrived to apprize Dacre that the time had arrived 
for attempting his liberation. To purchase a skin of 
wine, and dissolve in it some opium which she had 
stored up from time to time, was all the preparation 
that Sophy required. Ropes and such things had 
been previously purchased, and the route of escape 
arranged. 

‘¢ It was hard upon midnight when our heroine, 
trembling for the first time from head to foot, arriv- 
ed by the side of the moat, where it circles the north- 
ern rampart. The skies were almost obscured by 
vast masses of cloud, and the — winds, as they 
came over the gloomy forest, dashed occasionally a 
few drops of rain in her face. It wasa night fit for 
such an adventure, and Blaise was there ready (though 
he knew it not) to forwardit. The signal agreed on 
was a Picardy song; for the soldier’s love of music 
more than rivalled his love of wine. 

‘¢¢ You shall sing ‘O Picardie!’ said Blaise, when 
they were agreeing upon a signal and nobody will 
dream about wine.’ 

“It was no easy matter, however, to sing under 
the circumstances which agitated her; indeed it was 
not easy (although she had previously reconnoitered 
the road) to find the way through the darkness to the 

recise spot where Blaise had asserted that he should 
be waiting. Sophy, however, proceeded on her 
course until she heard some of the little runnels of 
water, which the rain had increased, gurgling and 
babbling along, and at last into the moat. sudden 
survey of the fortress, its walls, and windings, and pro- 


jections, became necessary. ‘This was speedily made, 


and the north rampart descried without much difficul- 
ty. Near this point, itso happened, that Dacre’s 

rison was situate, and it was from that rampart that 

e and a companion (for one was necessary to the 
other’s escape) should let themselves down into the 
water, in ordertotheir liberation. The signal there- 
fore, that was to awaken the attention of Blaise was 
sufficient for the prisoners also; and it was resolved, 
that, during the period that the heroic Blaise was oc- 
cupied with song and wine, the two prisoners should 
become free men. 

‘¢ Sophy commenced her song in the lowest breath 
that terror could produce. * Who goes?’ said a deep 
harsh tongue. She recognised the tone of a soldier 
whom she knew, but gave no reply, and passed on 
with almost noiseless steps. She was now near the 
point that Blaise had specified, and she sang once 
more in a bolder key. ‘ Ah, ha!-Picardie, are you 
there!’ asked the voice of Blaise. * Who calls?’ said 
Sophy; but she received no answer, for at that mo- 
ment the tramp of feet was heard aboye, and the an- 
swer, ‘All’s well!’ resounded through the silence.— 
Blaise himself had apparently departed at the first 
sound of footsteps, but soon returning, he gave or- 


ders to the sentinels in a loud voice, as though to as- | i 


sure Sophy that no discovery had occurred. He 
placed all the sentinels at their posts excepting one, 
whose post he volunteered to take; an offer that was 
willingly accepted. In a minute there was no one 
within hearing except pet and the soldier Blaise, 
save that within the walls of the prison, Dacre and 
his companion Carlton, were listening for a repeti- 


tion of the si - This was speedily gi 
and they their labours. 

*¢ ‘Before we sing we must drink,’ said Blaise, and 
threw over the wall a cord, to which he had fastened 
a tolerably heavy stone. He threw scarcely far 
enough, and the stone rolled back into the moat. A 
second cast however, and the exclamation ‘ Sacre!’ 
made all right Sophy tied the skin of wine to the 
cord, and began singing like a thrush. At this mo- 
ment proceedings of a similar nature were going on 
at alittle distance, and the fall of some rope, or hook, 
into the water, awakened the attention of Blaise. 
* What was that?’ said he, ‘I heard something dro 
into the moat. Wait here, and I will go my Jeans 
and return.’ 

‘** Stop!’ replied our heroine, ‘you are easily 
frightened for a soldier. It was I—I was too careless, 
I threw the stone that was fastened to your cord into 
the water, and Monsieur Blaise, who has faced the 
Austrians, was alarmed.’ 

‘*¢ This answer appeared satisf: , for Blaise in 
a trice inserted a tube into the top of the skin, and 
took a formidable draught of liquor. ‘ That is a 
brave skin of wine,’ said he; ‘I have paid ten franes 
for no better, and yet you charge me but two. You 
are a good girl, and shall sing mea song as areward.’ 
Sophy thought for an instant—{how much we may 
recollect in an instant of time!)—of her own peril- 
ous situation, of her hopes—of her own native place 
—now desolate indeed—but she recollected it as it 
was when poor Marie de Mercet was living, and she 
poured forth in sweet low tones her little Picardian 
song. ‘There is not much in the words; but the air 
is simple and beautiful. 


*‘O Picardie! O Picardie! 

No home for me like Picardie! 
The sun may rise , 
In other skies, 


Bat nought like the sun of Picardie. 


* The grape is bred in Picardie, 

And the apple is red as e’er you’ll see, 
And the yellow corn, 
Where I was born, 

Is the best in all good Picardie! 


‘ And the girls dance light in Picardie, 

And their eyes are bright where I would be, 
And the men are fleet, 
And the song as sweet, 

As ever was heard in Picardie. 


* But what is all else in Picardie, 
Dear home of mine, compared with thee? 
When the wars are o’er 


I'll march no more, 
But dwell till I die in Picardie!’ 


** The song was repeated at the urgent request of 
the sentinel; but, at the conclusion of the encore, the 
quick ear of Sophy heard a gentle splash occasioned 
by the immersion of some body in water, and she 
hastened after afew more words, to quit her military 
acquaintance. 

‘*¢ ¢ The rain is coming on,’ said she, ‘and I must 
bid you good night.’ 

‘**Good night’ my little Demoiselle,’ returned 
Blaise in a dull tone, which announced that durin 
the singing he had employed himself in copious a 
effectual libations; ‘Good night, you will come and 
sing me Picardie again—eh?? 

‘*« Never fear,’ answered Sophy, and left him to 
certain slumber. 

—“ She found that Dacre had arrived safely on the 
other side of the moat, but that his companion was 
still within the limits of the prison. The rope had 
somehow become entangled, and he had just reached 
the ground with great difficulty. There was still 
another impediment, and the moat also to ford. 

« ¢ Come,’ said Dacre, when he saw her, ‘letus be 
off. 1 should not have waited here a second, but 
that I could not find the way without you.’ 

But your friend?’ inquired Sophy; ‘ where is 
Mr. Carlton?? 

“© ¢Oh, by Jupiter! I can’t wait for him; he must 
take his chance,’ was the reply. 

‘* ¢ He has risked his life to aid your escape; and 
if you leave him, you Jeave him to certain punish- 
ment—perhaps to death.’ ‘This was the language of 
her apprehensions. 

«© © Tush!’ said Dacre hastily; ‘in these cases we 
must not be too nice. Letusbe gone. Every mi- 
nute is worth a thousand pounds to me, and I must 
proceed accordingly. Allons!” 

** But Sophy still continued to look at the place 
whence she expected Carlton to come, and did not 
move, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of her 
lover. He was violent and impatient, but she re- 
mained firm to her principle. ‘Stay, Sir, stay!’ 
said she; ‘ this is not the way to do our duty. Your 
friend must be saved,—ah! see, he comes, the wall is 
scaled—he is in the moat—hush !—gently—heis over 
—is safe! Now then, take up the portmanteau, and 
let us ne, as you say.’ 

They took their way for about a quarter of a mile 
straight in the direction of Huinegen. At this point, 
they retired and clad themselves in dry habits, leav- 
ing their wet clothes and some fragments of rope (as 
indeed, they had once or twice previously done, ) to 
mislead it. They then turned short round a 
path pointed out by Sophy, and took a westward 
course towards the forest. ‘ Observe,’ said she to 
them, ‘ you will skirt the left bank of the lake; then, 
take the n path into the forest—keep on straight 
for nearly half a mile, and at the cross roads, where 


me among the bushes by the road-side, 1 will call 
out ‘venez,’ and you will then know it isI.? At this 
moment the roll of a drum, and a mnsket-shot from 
the fortress, announced that their flight had been dis. 
covered. ‘Come along, Carlton,’ said Dacre; ¢ those 
ropes which you left hanging at the window have be. 
trayed; us.*—* Farewell!’ said Carlton, approachin 
our heroine and taking her hand, ‘if we meet po 
more, God bless you and farewell!" We shajj 
meet,’ replied she; ‘I shall be with you shortly; by 
now speed and away!’ There was no need foe ene 
treaty; for while Sophy was weighing the careless 
words of Dacre, and the solemn farewell of his frie 
the quick walk Doc mye the run) of a small body of 
men struck on their ears, and they turned rapidly on 
their course towards the forest. Sophy herself went 
home to the fisherman’s cottage, for some provision 
which she had been unable before to bring, and also 
to answer any visit that the soldiers might make 
there. ‘I shall be with you in half an hour, or ap 
weet said she; and the prisoners and their berador 

« 7 Dacre and his companion reached, without 
much difficulty, the cross-roads in the forest of Bitche, 
and there concealing themselves, amongst the fern 
and brambles that skirted the green pathway, they 
awaited the somning of their preserver. All was so- 
litary and still on their arrival, except now and then 
the winds broke upon the forest in huge gusts, and 
made the cones of the pine-trees rattle, while over- 
head in the sky, large masses of clouds began to as- 
semble, threatening rain, Occasionally, the fall of 
a leaf disturbed them; or the willows or sycamores, 
sighing with all their boughs, appeared to lament 
their destinies forlorn. Dacre gave way to despair, 
and cursed the unkindness of Fortune; while Carlto 
of a more steady temperament, collected all the ener- 
gies of his soul, and awaited the result with a brave 
patience. In this state they remained at least half 
an hour, when suddenly Carlton exclaimed in 4 
quick whisper, ‘ Hark!—I hear footsteps.’ ‘She is 
coming at last, then,’ said Dacre, rising; ‘I never 
before so much wished to see her.’ He was about to 
walk onwards to meet her when his companion pull- 
ed him down. ‘Stop!’ said he, ‘drop down among 
the bushes, or you will be lost: ’tis the tramp of a 
horse; and he pulled him down without ceremony, 
till the danger, if such it were, had passed. Once or 
twice, after this first alarm, the two freed men were 
compelled again to hide, till at last after an hour of 
terrible anxiety, and some peril, a light quick foot- 
step was heard eoming along the path from Bitche. 
The person was re and almost running on- 
wards, and her short and loudly drawn breath show- 
ed that she was almost spent with fatigue. ‘It is our 
little friend, at last,’ said Carlton; and our heroine 
stood before them. 

T have had t difficulties,’ said she, aftera 
moment’s pause for breath. ‘I am suspected, not- 
egg eye all my pains; and I fear that I too must 
fly. At all events, however, I have brought you 
something necessary to your expedition. Saying 
which, she took from her shoulders a bag containing 
some small loaves of bread and cold meat, the amount 
of the good dame Bernard’s larder. Dacre seized 
the provision. ‘ We will divide the labour between 
us,’ said he to Carlton; ‘I will this for the first 
hour, and then I will shift it upon you. Sophy, my 
girl, good by t’ye: you’re a devilish clever lass, and 

ave managed the matter famously. One kiss, and 
then tell us which way our route lies out of the fo- 
rest and we will be gone.” He was proceeding to 
take his farewell in the fashion he mentioned, cies 
are sone more spoke: it was with great hesitation 
and evident pain. ‘I told you, if you remember, that 
I must leave this place. I am suspected—and my 
life is threatened. Iam very unwilling to encumber 
your flight, but—’ ‘ But, what?’ inquired Dacre im- 
patiently. ‘ Why—I thought—that you would not 
refuse, perhaps, to take me with you. ’—‘Impossible’ 
said Dacre, ‘ we should be re-taken in a couple of 
hours. I know you would not wish usto be impri- 
soned again. Its quite out of the question, believe 
me.’ But Carlton could not brook this selfishness 
of his associate. ‘ Dacre,’ said he, ‘she must go with 
us.— What! after having saved us both, shall we do 
nothing for her?’—* I tell you she cannot go,’ replied 
Harry. ‘Sophy, my dear,’ continued he, * you 
must see that the thing is impossible. Depend on’t, 
the rascals wont harm you; ’tis only us—’tis men, 
child, that they put in prison. Come, come, all will 
be-safe. Go back to your old fisherman and his 
wife, and all willturn well, lengage. Come along, 
Carlton, we havn’t a moment to lose.’ Sophy stood in 
bitter wonder at the hard levity and detestable ingra- 
titude of her lover. Even love, if love can so soon 
perish, seemed growing cold in her own bosom, and 
receding. All that she had done and suffered for him 
shot in a single instant through her brain, and flashed 
despair upon her. ‘Will you not save me, then?’ 
said she, timidly and slowly; ‘I—I saved you,’— 
Dacre turned on his heel, but his more magnanimous 
companion took her hand tenderly, and with respect. 
* You. have saved us doth,’ said he, ‘and may God 
desert me if I leave you till you are safe.’ ‘Mr. Da- 
ere,’ he continued, *‘ you may go—you may do as you 
like; but Jand Miss Ellesmere go together. If you 
choose to leave us—why be it: bat remember, Sir, 
that the first person who attempts to betray her, or 
impede her flight, shall have a bullet through his 
brain—and so let us understand each other clearly.’ 
** By this time the rain, which had begun to fall 
gently came down in formidable showers. ‘They 
set off, however, Carlton and hisfriend, followed 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


rendered their eourse difficult even at first, and final- 
ly it became desperately fatiguing. The two men, 
although accustomed to rougher exercise than their 
companion, did not, however, stand up better against 
the troubles of their progress than the little, light- 
footed, brave-hearted girl, who had come so many 
miles to their rescue. She walked on stoutly, and 
vith almost a merry heart. Even the men caught a 

a 


tone from her , and seemed rising into 

and exhilaration, when the short sharp whistle 
pullet among the trees near them turned their at- 
tention to their own safety. They stopped, but had 
pot remained a minute stationary, when the sound of 
heavy feet treading amongst the brambles and leaves 
told them that some one was close uponthem. In 
an instant a figure stoud before them on the path.— 
Their eyes had grown so accustomed to the dim 
light about them, that they could see it was an armed 
man who opposed their progress. ‘ Qui vive?’ ex- 
claimed a stern voice, while at the same time the 
cocking of a pistol announced a formidable foe.— 
Carlton, who was a good linguist, began a statement 
of their having lost their way, when the soldier (for 
such the new comer was) bade him be silent in an 
imperious tone, and lifting something that looked 
like a bugle to his lips, was about to call in a rein- 
forcement. Not a moment was to be lost; and nota 
moment was lost. The intrepid Carlton plun 
directly upon him. -So sudden was the onset, that 
the pistol was dashed from his hands, and the horn 
or bugle instantly displaced from his mouth. Nei- 
ther spoke, but a short struggle was heard, like that 
of two animals fighting for life among the crackling 
leaves. Once or twice a blow resounded amidst the 
panting and shortbreathing of the combatants, whose 
strife was made doubly terrible bythe darkness about 
them. It was evident that the death of the one or 
the other must conclude the affray. Dacre and the 
now agitated Sophy awaited the event in frightful 
anxiety, when suddenly a short cry, a curse, and a 
rattling of the voice in the throat announced that the 
vietory was won—and lost! A slight blow ensued, 
and was itself followed by a sound like the bubbling 
of blood or water. At last one of the men rose up 
with a deep sigh, and staggering to a tree, exclaimed 
in English, ‘He is dead!—I could not help it. It 
was necessary that one should fall—or three. He is 
dead. Let us leave this place at once—silently— 
and quickly—quickly!’? His companions made no 
reply, but followed him quickly and silently through 
the melancholy forest darkness.” ‘ ; 

Our sexagenarian could get no farther with his 
story; he would, indeed, have gone on — every 
minute and tedious particular of the escape — the 
three people of his story did escape, ) but that the 
time limited for the evening’s labour was exhausted, 
and the old gentleman was obliged to pause. 

‘It is too bad to leave off before the — is con- 
cluded,” said I, (desirous of paying the old gentle- 
man acompliment); ‘‘come! we have still ten mi- 
nutes left before supper. Mr. shall tell us the 
remainder of his tale in half a dozen sentences, and 
then we shall go to rest contentedly. Did your par- 
ty escape, Mr. ——? or were they sent back to the 
prisons of Bitche?” 

‘They escaped,” replied Mr. ——, ‘‘and are safe 
enough, I’°faith! and two of them are merry enough 
“a am for that,” retorted I; “I like that 
there should be poetical justice in all stories, and 
your lover deserved rather to be hanged than mar- 

ried.” 

‘*He is not married,” was the answer, and he may 
be hanged. Far more improbable things have oc- 
curred in the history of the world.” : 

“But what became of yourheroine? She is really 
a heroine; for she had a man’s courage in her wo- 

” 


8 

“Oh!—” said Mr. ——. ‘‘Why, Sir, it was im- 
possible, you see, that she should link herself to such 
a lump of selfishness as the scoundrel to whom she 
gave her girl’s heart away. Her travels had improv- 
ed her reason; so she turned off the worthless lover, 
(if I may profane that pretty word, Sir,) and took an 
excellent fellow to her arms, and is as happy as the 
day islong. I do not know a more beautiful sight, 
indeed, than to look at my friend Mrs.—Carlion, 
with all her children about her.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A SKETCH. 
I have a tale to tell thee, love, 
Beneath the boundless heavens; 
When nothing hears but the brooding dove, 
Amid leaves moonlight riven; 
‘The glow worms shall our tapers be, 
Hiding among the vines, 
Like diamonds in a still green sea, 
Their light with moonfire twines. 
I have tale, when winds are still, 
cannot tell a word, 
When the starlight stays like a frosted rill, 
Upon the bright green sward; 
When far away over hill and dell, 
The anthem bird doth float; 
And light leaves tremble to the swell 
Of the plaining echo note. 


A tale of a strange, wild youth is it, 
Who lived as one asleep; 

As a lark upon a hill alit, 
Doth dream in shadow’s deep. 

As the sunfire wakes that sleeping bird, 
A spirit rais’d the youth, 

And love among his heart-strings stirr’d, 
In tenderness and truth. 

A spirit pass’d him like a dream— 
A bright and joyous maiden, 

An eye of deep, proud, sun-like gleam, 
A brow with beauty laden; 

A tone, as soft as flutes at eve, 
Across a still lake playing; 

A smile, like those which fairies weave, 

Amid bright dew-bells straying 


The mist that curls at sunset’s fame, 
From evening’s brilliant hair, 

Mark’d out unto his eye a name, 
Amid its gentle glare; 

The sunset bore it on his brow, 
The ocean on his foam, 

*T was written on the noonday glow, 
And on the midnight gloom. 


A face was with the deathless fires, 
That flame on heaven’s cheek, 

And blush’d amid the cloud-built spires, 
With loveliness most meek. 

It gaz’d at him from twined leaves, 
From under the stock-doves wing, 

From browned Autumn’s heavy sheaves, 
And the delicate flowers of Spring. 


He heard a voice on the fainting winds,, 
The breathing of the deep, 

The plaining song that treetops find, 
The while they sit asleep; 

It rang out from the valley pass, 
From dim and gloomy grove; 

And echoed in the humming grass, 
Like bugles blown by love. 


It clung unto the sea-wave’s song, 
The stream’s most gentle stress; 

In every sound it pass’d along, 
With gentle loveliness. 

And so he liv’d in deep delight 
And ecstacy of love, 

Like one whom on a moonlit night, 
A happy dream doth move. 


Then when the moonlight wanders low, 
And faintly tints the stream; 

Passing the leaves with winding slow, 
And melancholy gleam; 

And waning stars sit far apart, 
And joy, her light is gone; 

I'll tell thee how she spurn’d his heart, 
With cruelty and scorn. 


And that a frowning face look’d out, 
Behind the lightning’s blaze; 

With gleam like one in deadly rout, 
And eyes of savage rays; 

It gaz’d from each storm-ridden cloud, 
That brooded on the sea; 

And from the joy-robed moon it bow’d, 
In scorn and tyranny. 

And how a laugh of cruel scorn, 
Rang out from stormy waves; 

And deep, dull lakes, all life-forlorn, 
And dark, and death-damp caves; 

It echo’d from the eastern blast, 
It shriek’d behind the thunder, 

And when upon the sea he pass’d, 
The voice was taunting under. 


Death came, and whisper’d in his ear— 
The voice spake of that tone, 
And made to him, with sickness sere, 
A melancholy moan; 
And 80 he floated to the sky, 
Like mist drifts at the morn; 
With broken heart and sunken eye, 
And frame to thinness worn. A. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SKETCHES 
From the Note Book of a Travelling Correspondent, 
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| largest town in New Jersey. It lies a short distance 


| the village, and is crossed at the several streets by 
j neat bridges. As an object of much interest to a 
‘] stranger, may be mentioned the inclined plane, con- 
{ structed upon the plan of Professor Douglass of 


} length, are employed. A large water wheel, twenty- 
} four feet in diameter, attached to cast-iron machine- 


{ry of great strength, moves the cars—one passing 


out pretending to much importance in a business 

point of view, Elizabethtown may be considered a 

very pleasant and handsomely situated town. 
Newark, five miles to the northward, is by far the 


to the westward of the Passaick river—a stream navi- 
gable for sloops and steam boats, and which winds 
its way to Newark Bay, a broad and beautiful sheet 
of water, about three or four miles to the southeast. 
The town is well built, with wide streets, hand- 
somely paved; and there is about it an air of busi- 
ness and bustle, not unlike some of the larger vil- 
lages whieh have sprung up like mushrooms along 
the line of the New York canals. It contains nearly 
eleven thousand souls. For the extent of its manu- 
factures, it is doubtless unequalled by few towns of 
its size in the country. One establishment alone, 
(that of Messrs. Smith and Wright, saddlers,) I 
am credibly informed, pays weekly to the workmen 
engaged in it, about the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars. The manufactories of hats, shoes, and other 
articles of a domestic description, are very numerous 
and extensive. 

The Morris Canal, which terminates in the Pas- 
saic, near Newark, will no doubt increase the busi- 
ness, and enhance the already extended facilities of 
the place. It passes directly through the centre of 


West Point, for the purpose of overcoming a some- 
what formidable rise of ground to the west of New- 
ark. The boat comes from the west upon the canal 
to the top of this eminence; here it is received upon 
the carriage of the inclined plane, and conveyed 
again to the canal below, for which purpose chains 
of immense size, and about two thousand feet in 


up the railway while the other passes downit. The 
water which turns the wheel is taken for that pur- 
pose from the canal above, and finds its way again 
to it by means of a race-way below the inclined 
plane. The canal through the town is handsomely 
walled, and presents a very interesting and imposing 
appearance. 

The country back of Newark is rather high, and 
the prospeet from thence is exceedingly fine. The 
Hackensack and Passaick rivers, at no great dis- 
tance from each other, sparkle along through a level 
tract of partially reclaimed marsh, not unlike the 
Campagna di Roma, to the broad bay which stretches 
away to Staten Island and the Kilns; and to the 
north, in a clear day, may be seen the pale blue 
summits of a range of hills which limit the horizon. 

Yours, ete. Cc. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

In a late number of the Philadelphia Album a 
piece met my eye on which I have determined to 
bestow a little attention, though its merit as a com- 
position abundantly entitles it in all conscience to 
be let alone. It purports to be the note or memo- 
randum of a ** Traveller,” and after giving a critique 
on the Hon. Mr. Forsyth’s oration, delivered at 
Princeton, quite as vapid as the oration itself was 
represented to be, proceeds to state that the author 
visited New Brunswick, found that it was situated 
on the Raritan, saw the College edifice on the hill, 
and after a few remarks on the institution, of a most 
contemptuous character, concludes with—nothing! 
—leaving the superficial reader in utter amazement 
as to the object of the whole communication. Now 
as I have looked at the matter a little closely, and 
feel obligated by christain charity not to let the re- 
sult of my research be hidden under a bushel, I 
intend to relieve such from their embarrassment by 
solving the riddle, And as it is said of riddles that 


P.} that in the present case it is only requisite to inform 


Elizabethtown, in New Jersey, is a very pleasant 
place in the summer season. It contains four or five 


thousand souls, three or four churches, and has, as 
ornaments, many pleasant dwelling places. With- 


the true solution always proves itself, and needs 
only to be stated to win universal assent, so I opine 


the reader, that our erudite ** Traveller” is neither 
more or less than an outrageously ardent friend and 
(probably ) neighbour of Princeton College; wholook- 
ing with a jealous eye and cankered heart at the 
prosperity of a young institution not far distant, 
which is growing up with unexampled rapidity, ean- 


assuming the character of a ‘‘ Traveller,” and from 
behind this covert shooting his envenomed arrows. 
Rutgers College is in the way of venerable Nassau 
Hall! That is the secret; and Rutgers College must, 
if possible, be put down by all arts of misrepresen- 
tation and abuse which can be resorted to without 
compromising the authors. 
But let us attend to our worthy ‘ Traveller,” 
without mooting the question whether the whole 
extent of his peregrinations was not the turnpike 
road from Princeton to New Brunswick. He speaks 
with high disdain of the size of our edifice, compared 
with that of his beloved Alma Mater. Verily, if 
this be the criterion of literary excellence, poor Rut- 
gers must lower her flag and beg quarter at once, 
But is it so? Is it absolutely necessary to a well or- 
dered collegiate institution, that an enormous stone 
prison, covering full half an acre, be built up to the 
heighth of five or six stories, and divided into ninety 
or a hundred miserable cells, in which the poor fel- 
lows are immured with scarcely the privilege of 
looking out to behold the light of the sun, while 
every hour the step of a grim faced tutor or profes- 
sor is heard echoing through the corridors, as he 
visits the captives to ascertain that none of them have 
broken their ‘house of bondage, and emerged to 
light and liberty.” Must young men become monks, 
be separated from all the domestic charities of life, 
and made to herd exclusively with each other like 
young tigers and wild cats, whom it would be de- 
struction to let forth into the haunts of men? I am 
of a very different opinion, and honestly think that 
the very best thing which the friends of Princeton 
College could do for that unfortunate institution, 
would be the burning to the ground their huge old 
castle, which, so Jong as it stands, will offer an irre- 
sistible temptation to persevere in the immuring sys- 
tem. With us, the youth are treated like men. Our 
Professors recognize us as belonging to their own 
species, and as entitled to all the enjoyments and 
felicities to which they are themselves entitled. So 
far from being afraid of receiving contamination from 
social intercourse, they seem to think that it will be 
a powerful engine of moral improvement. They 
accordingly lodge us with respectable families in 
town, who receive us as cnildren and brothers, and 
with whom we acquire those domestic habits and 
predilections, which growing with our growth, and 
strengthening with our strength, prepare us to be 
in our turn, centres of these delightful and blessed 
establishments, 


I know it has been said that respectable families 
will not take students as boarders, ButI only ask 
the person who thinks so, to visit New Brunswick, 
and he will find his objection triumphantly answered. 
Some of our first citizens take pleasure in entertain- 
ing them; and there is not a single boarding house, 
the head of which is not an estimable and universally 
respected member of society. The consequences of 
this are most beneficial. The young gentlemen 
identified as they must become with good society, 
feel themselves to be put upon their honour—that 
they have a character to support—and with very few 
exceptions, they do support it, to a degree which 
would astonish those who are familiar with no other 
system than the prison discipline of Nassau Hall. 

As to the number of students in Rutgers College, 
it is not surprisingly great, J confess; though the 
‘‘Traveller” must betray his malice even here— 
reducing it to sixty, while it exceeds seventy. But 
why did he not give the number in his favourite in- 
stitution, that the pitiful handful in Rutgers might 
appear before the public in its proper insignificance? 
Doubtless, it was not convenient to him to state that 
the number in Princeton is still less, and is decreas- 
ing from year to year. If it be a symptom of de- 
cline, that our infant college, scarcely six years old, 
has already, in the number of students, overtopped 
its old and established rival; let Mr. ** Traveller’’ 
take the comfort of it. I shall not disturb his en- 
joyment. 

The fact just stated, relative to the number of 
students in New Brunswick, will enable the reader 
to form his own judgment of the ** Traveller’s” mar- 
vellous assumption, that Rutgers College does not 
receive public patronage. Let us now look at the 
reason he assigns forit. The reason is, the strong 
contrast between the two universities.” His meaning 


not think of a better way of venting his spleen than 


here cannot be mistaken. The great numerical 
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superiority of Princeton with her sixty students, 
over Rutgers, which has only seventy, is owing to 
the marked and dazzling superiority of her literary 
institutions. The public frowns on the one, and 
lavishes favours on the other, because of ‘* the strong 
contrast between the two universities,” as schools 
of instruction. If any other meaning carbe deduced 
trom his language, I confess my inability to discover 
it. Now, supposing the interpretation I have given 
it to be correct, and dispensing with all expressions 
of surprise at so unprovoked and ungentlemanly an 
attack upon an institution to which he is an entire 
stranger, I would simply ask him, in what does this 
striking ‘* contrast” consist? It must arise either 
from the superiority of the Princeton Professors, or 
the high literary and moral standing of the youth 
who pursue their studies there. With regard to the 
former, I am perfeetly willing that the question be 
tried before any tribunal which the ‘‘ Traveller” 
may select. I knowit to be a delicate point, but no 
consideration of delicacy shall prevent me from de- 
claring what all who know the men, know to be the 
truth—that in extent of information, powers of oral 
communication, dignified and winning manners, and 


every other quality that enters into the composition 
of an accomplished teacher of youth, the gentlemen 
in New Brunswick would stand a comparison with 
those in Princeton, the warmest frierids of the lat- 
ter being the sole judges. The same I unhesitatingly 
assert of the literary character of the students. Nay, 
I venture to affirm, that if the exercises on Com- 
mencement and other public occasions, be fair tests 
of intellectual maturity, the Brunswick young men 
stand decidedly higher. In this respect, many who 
were present at the last anniversaries of both the 
colleges, have said that there was indeed a contrast, 
but one very ill boding to Nassau Hall. 


If the superiority of Princeton be alleged to lie in 
the moral and gentlemanly deportment of the stu- 
dents, I hope her friends will be content to whisper 
the eulogy among themselves, where there will be 
none to contradict them. I make this allusion to 
the unhappy history of that Institution for the last 
fifteen years, (the meaning of which, its friends will 
be at no loss to understand, ) far more in pity than 
in anger; sincerely believing, that if good intentions 
and faithful exertions on the part of the College offi- 
cers could have averted the evils referred to, they 
would have been averted. The fault lies in its whole 
disciplinary and economical system. Let them take 
instruction from the example of their sister in New 
Brunswick. Let them suffer their youth to be affi- 
liated among the respectable families of the town; 
thus placing them in a situation which will generate 
self-respect and a sense of honour and responsibility. 
Let them abolish ali useless restrictions and punish 
nothing but guilt; and they will soon find an asto- 
nishing improvement in the moral pulse of their 
community. Such, atleast, is ovr experience. Since 
the morning on which this institution was organized, 
’ there has not been one serious disorder. Rebellion, 
in its mildest form, is utterly unknown. Our young 
men behave as circumspectly as if they were under 
the watch of a hundred inquisitors, because they 
well know they are not under such watch. Proud 
and happy in the reflection, that they are, in a great 
degree, honoured with being their own keepers, 

they guard the precious deposit with a care of which 
the youth, virtuous by compulsion, can form no idea. 
Superficial thinkers may laugh at this doctrine; but 
laughing proves nothing; and I venture to predict 
that the time is not far distant, when it will be the 
key and corner stone of every enlightened system of 
education. In conclusion, let those friends of Prince- 
ton College who look with an evil eye towards the 
institution in New Brunswick, pause before they 
venture on attacking the object of their jealousy in 
the public prints. Private misrepresentation and 
tea-table slander will pass unnoticed. Butlet them 
‘beware of the press, lest in endeavouring to destroy 
their neighbour’s house, they may bring ruin on their 
own. RUTGERSENSIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 


A flimsy communication, extending to the length 
of nearly two columns, appears in the last number 
of ** The Times,” a very respectable journal, pub- 
lished at New Brunswick, N. J., reflecting upon the 
author of **Sketches from the Note Book of a Tra- 


velling Correspondent,” a number of which was 
published a week or two since in this periodical. 
The charge, so far as can be gleaned from a long 
array of words, seems to be, that the ‘* Travelling 
Correspondent” has given Princeton College a 
greater number of students than Rutgers, located at 
New Brunswick; and that he expresses an opinion 
that the one was too near the other for their mutual 
prosperity. 

Without replying to the communication referred 
to,—which seems a disjointed, school-boy mass of 
invective,—the ‘Travelling Correspondent,” in 
justice to all at, or any at all concerned@with, the 
College at Princeton, (who are covertly made to 
come in for a large share of abuse,) would disclaim 
any intention to increase the fame of Princeton Col- 
lege at the expense of Rutgers; and would manifest 
his regret that an expression of private opinion, in 
connexion with facts which can be as easily substan- 
tiated as they are well known, should have given 
rise to any ill-will, or upleasant feeling. The 
‘*Travelling Correspondent” would barely add, 
that having no friends in either college—no personal 
acquaintance with the faculty in either institution— 
he was entirely governed by truth, and uninfluenced 
by fear or favour, in his statements, which subse- 
quently elicited information has amply confirmed. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SaTuRDay, DecemBerR 11, 1830. 


We have received the “ exclusive’’ communication 
of our correspondent, E. P., and should be glad to 
know how a note should be directed to reach her. 
We shall take pleasure in satisfying the queries em- 
braced in her communication. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Prison Discipline Society, which has just been pub- 
lished, contains much valuable information in rela- 
tion to Imprisonment for Debt. The Secretary of 
the Society, Mr. Dwight, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an expression of public opinion on the subject, 
addressed a circular to many of the most distinguish- 
ed citizens of the United States, requesting their 
Opinion, with such facts as they might be able to 
state in relation to the matter. The replies of many 
of these gentlemen are embraced in the report. We 
give entire the letter received from the honourable 
DantEL WEBSTER. 


Letter from Hon. D. Webster, dated May 2, 1830. 


‘‘Sir—I have received your letter of the 19th of 
April, asking my opinion upon several questions, all 
relative to the subject of imprisonment for debt. I 
am quite willing to express my general opinions on 
that interesting subject, although they are not so ma- 
tured as to be entitled to influence other men’s judg- 
ments. The existing laws, 1 think, call loudly for 
revision and amendment. Your first four questions 
seek to know what | think of imprisonment for small 
sums. 1am decidedly against it; 1 would carry the 
exemption to debts of thirty or forty dollars, at least. 
Individual instances of evil or hardship might, I am 
aware, follow from such a change, but I am per- 
suaded the general result would be favourable, in a 
high degree, to industry, sobriety, and good morals, 
as well as to personal liberty. 

You ask, in the next place, what I think of impri- 
sonment for debt in any case, where there is no evi- 
denee of fraud. Certainly [ am of opinion there 
should be no imprisonment for debt, where it ap- 
pears that no fraud has been practised, or intended, 
either in contracting the debt or in omitting to pay 
it. But, then, it seems to me, that, when a man does 
not fulfil a lawful promise, he ought to show his in- 
ability, and to show also that his own conduct has 
been tair and honest. He ought not to be allowed 
merely to say he cannot pay, and then to call on the 
creditors to prove that his inability is pretended or 
fraudulent. He ought to show why he does not and 
cannot fulfil his contract, and to give reasonable evi- 
dence that he has not acted fraudulently; and, this 
being done, his person ought to be held no longer. 
In the first place, the creditor is entitled to the oath 
of bis debtor, and, in the next place, to satisfactory 
explanation of any suspicious circumstances. 

‘There are two sorts of fraud, either of which, 
when proved, ought to prevent a liberation of the 
person, viz: fraud in contracting the debt, and fraud 
in concealing, or making way with, the means of 
payment. And the usual provisions of the bankrupt 
act ought to be added, that no one should be dis- 
charged, who is proved to have lost money in any 
species of gaming; aud I should include in this class, 
all adventurers in lotteries. Having tendered his 
own oath, and made just explanation of any circum- 
stances, of suspicion, if there be such, and not hav- 


ing lost money by gaming, the debtor ought to be 


discharged at once; which answers another of your 
uestions; for the detention of thirty days, before 

e oath can be taken, appears to me wholly useless. 

You are pleased to ask whether, in my judgment, 

Christians can, with a good conscience, imprison, 
either other Christians or infidels. He would be 
very little of a Christian, I think, who should make 
a difference in such a case, and be willing to use a 
degree of severity towards Jew or Greek, which he 
would not use towards one of his own faith. Whe- 
ther conscientious men can imprison any body for 
debt, who they do not believe dishonest or fraudu- 
lent, is a question which every man, while the law 
allows such imprisonment, must decide for himself. 
In answer to your inquiry, whether I have found it 
necessary to use such coercion, in regard to debts of 
my own, I have to say, that I never imprisoned any 
man for my own debt, under any circumstances; nor 
have I, in five and twenty years’ professional prac- 
tice, ever recommended it to others, except in cases 
where there was manifest proof, or violent and un- 
explained suspicion, of intentional fraud. 
_ Imprisonment for debt, my dear sir, as it is now 
practised, is, in my judgment, a great evil; and it 
seems to me, an effectual remedy for the larger part 
of the evil is obvious. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole of it would be relieved, in my opinion, if im- 
prisonment for small debts were to abolished. 
That object I believe to be attainable; and to its at- 
tainment, I think, the main attention of those who 
take an interest in the subject should be directed. 
Small credits are often given, on the confidence of 
being able to collect the debt by the terrors of the 
jail; great ones, seldom or never. 

Three simple provisions would accomplish all, in 
my Opinion, that may be considered as absolutely 
required to a just state of the law, respecting impri- 
sonment for debt in Massachusetts. 

1. That no imprisonment should be allowed, when 
the debts, exclusive of costs, did not amount to $30. 

2, That there should be no necessity of imprison- 
ment for thirty days, as preliminary to taking the 
poor debtor’s oath; nor any longer detention than 
such as is necessary to give parties notice, and time 
to prepare for examination; and that a convenient 
number of magistrates, in every county, should, for 
the purpose of administering the oaths, be appointed 
by the government; and that such magistrates should 
be clothed with such further powers as might be 
thought expedient, in order to enable them to make 
a thorough investigation of the fairness or fraud of 
the debtor’s conduct. 

5. That in cases where the debtor had been dis- 
charged, if the creditor would make oath to newly 
discovered evidences, proving original fraud, or to 
his belief, that the debtor had subsequently received 
property, and concealed or withheld the same from 

is creditors, it should be competent to such credi- 
tor to have investigation of such charge, and, if made 
out, to have execution against the person, and if not 
made out, that the erediter should pay the cost of the 
proceeding. 


Other provisions might doubtless be useful; but if 
these three aloue could be obtained, they would, in 
a great measure, clear the jails of debtors, and give 
general satisfaction, [have no doubt, to creditors. 


I ought to add that the imprisonment of females in 
the common jails, for mere debt, is a barbarism 
which ought not to be tolerated. Instances of such 
imprisonment, though rare, do yet sometimes oc- 
cur, under circumstances that shock every humane 
mind, In this respect, the law ought, in my judg- 
ment, to be altogether reformed. 

We differ materially in opinion with Mr. Web- 
ster, with respect to his suggestion, that small debtors 
alone should avail themselves of the advantages of 
a non-imprisonment fordebt law. Such a law, ave- 
raged as he proposes, would, in our view, be more 
onerous than that at present in foree,—would be 
partial, and being partial, unjust in its operation. 
If for example a law were passed in pursuance of the 
suggestion of Mr. Webster, exonerating the bodies 
of those debtors from imprisonment, whose actual 
debts did not exceed the sum of thirty dollars, every 
unfortunate individual whose debt amounted to the 
sum of thirty one dollars, would still be liable to all 
the obloquy and penalties of imprisonment. The 
purposes of philanthropy would be but partially 
served by such a measure, and the barbarity com- 
plained of now, would still continue to exist. We 
are perfectly alive to the rights of creditors, and 
would be glad that in the march of philanthropy jus- 
tice might not be trampled upon, but let us not, in 
extending the hand of mercy to one class of citizens, 
sway the rod of oppression with still more severity 
over another class. With respect to Mr. Webster’s 
suggestion, in relation to gaming and adventuring in 
lotteries, we also object, not but that we have a pro- 
per sense of the ruinous consequences to which 
such ventures frequently lead, but because the course 
suggested is proscriptive, and would in many cases 
operate with great injustice and barbarity. If our 
legislative bodies authorize lotteries, it is a tax suf- 
ficient for the people that such inducements are held 
out to them, and if they are ruined by the frequent 


and improvident purchase of lottery tickets, they 
must date such ruin to the legislative enactments, 
on the authority of which such means for the accu- 
roulation of the state revenue are adopted. It would 
strike us as a singular piece of injustice that the le- 
gislature of any state, should at one time authorize 
a lottery, and at a subsequent period disfranehise a 
citizen of liberty, his dearest privilege, simply that 
he rendered himself a debtor by the purchase of the 
tickets in the very lottery, which a few months pre- 
vious they had authorised. 


Upon the subject of a distinction in the operation 
of the law, the Hon. Edward Everett, a letter from 


whom is given in the same report, expresses him- 
self thus: 


I must leave it to those better acquainted with the 
practical effect of the existing laws, to make a dis- 
crimination between the operation of these laws, in 
reference to the different sums you have named. My 
view of the subject requires no such discrimination, 

Although crime may be connected with insolven- 
cy, yet insolvency is not of itself a crime. Where 
fraud has been committed, let that fraud be proceed- 
ed against under known laws, and punished, I care 
not how severely, so the bounds of reason and hu- 
manity are not passed, But inability to pay one’s 
debts is itself no proof of crime. It may, and often 
does arise from the act of God, and misfortune in all 
its forms. A man may become insolvent in conse- 
quence of sickness, shipwreck, a fire, a bad season, 
political changes affecting trade at home and abroad; 
or, being wholly prosperous in his own business, he 
may be involved in the ruin of his debtor. In the 
eye of the law of Massachusetts, a man’s inability 
to meet his obligations produced in any of these 
ways, is acrime punishable by imprisonment. 

uppose a legislature were to passa law that who- 
ever should have a ship cast away, or a ware-house 
burnt down, should be imprisoned thirty days. What 
would be thought of their humanity? what of their 
sanity’? Such, however, in substance, is the law of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts. ‘The absurdi- 
ty of such a system is as glaring as its cruelty. 


Weare glad to have it in our power to quote opini- 
ons from distinguished legal men, coinciding so fully 
with those we have from time to time expresed upon 
this subject. Unfortunately for the country, it has 
become so much the fashion with political pretenders 
and popularity seekers to advocate measures having 
a humane aspect, and likely to agree with the senti- 
ments of the majority, that many high minded and 
intelligent men eschew from their public career a 
discussion of the same topics, they being often con- 
founded with party questions, when they sbould be 
identified solely with the justice and honour of the 
whole country. 


Homenr’s Hymns.—We have not leisure to enter 
into a critical analysis of these translations, to which 
we casually referred the other day. But, if we may 
judge from the prevalence in the volume of great 
harmony of rhythm and rich euphony‘of expression, 
we should say that the hymns before us would endure 
as a lasting memorial of the genius, learning and as- 
siduity of the young gentleman whose name appears 
as the translator of the volume. We believe that 
very few, if one, of his young literary contempora- 
ries in the country, could execute so classical and 
elaborate a task. Many of the Hymns seem to us 
imbued with as much ease and elegance of flow, as 
the most sweeping and sonorous portions of the Iliad, 
as rendered by Pore. We cannot do better justice 
to Mr. ConwELL, or more effectually sustain our 
laudatory opinion, than by copying the following;— 
remarking, en passant, that it is not superior to most 
of the other contents, from the midst of which it is 
extracted. Itis from The Hymn to Venus :— 


In young Anchises’ breast the Goddess strove 
To rear the shrine and light the pile of love. 
On Ida’s grassy hills the shepherd dwelt, 

On Ida’s hills, where golden fountains melt, 
There she beheld his oxen teed, his form, 
Fair as the Gods, but far more soft and warm; 
She saw, and passion fusing on desire, 

Gave her cheek blushes, and her glances fire. 
She fled to Cyprus, where her temples rise, 
And balmy altars kiss the wanton skies, 


Ent’ring the Paphian fane, aside she flung 
The lucid gates, on jewelled hinges hung: 
And there, as languishing with love rey 
The Graces bathed her in the limpid spray, 
Poured on her locks rich oils and fragrant dews, 
Such luscious balms as shapes immortal use; 

O’er breast the ambrosial robe they 
placed— 

A golden zone enwreathed her lovely waist— 

And thus adorned, to Troy she bent her flight; 

High o’er the clouds she moved in magic light, 

Till Ida’s hill her burning glances cheers, 


Ida, whose sides dissolve im fountain tears, 
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There ev’ry beast, and creature of the wild, 

Came fawning on the Goddess as she smiled, 

Dogs, wolves, and dreadful lions, straight appear, 
With bears and panthers, eager for the deer; 
Soothed by her smile, they leave each dread retreat, 
Bask in her charms, and lick her beauteous feet. 


be pleased, she found her mystic power con- 
essed, 

And sent love’s fervor through each savage breast; 
The beasts, disrobed of ruthless nature, stray’d, 
And two by two, enamour’d, sought the shade. 
She from a glitt’ring tabernacle view’d, 

Deep in a fold’s umbrageous solitude, 

View’d young Anchises, restless and alone, 
Wooing the lyre’s distinct and mellow tone; 
Anchises, to whose graceful form was given, 

In union rich, each bloom and charm of heaven. 


Before his eyes appear’d the child of Jove, 
Like an unsullied virgin made for love, 
In such seductive shape she stood confess’d, 
Lest icy fear should chill the hero’s breast. 
Transfixed with rapture, he beheld the blaze 
Of myriad charms—he could but stand and gaze— 
Gaze on her thrilling shape, her beauteous form, 
And her loose robe with wavy radiance warm; 
For brighter than the fizes that wreathe the globe 
Of high Hyperion, was that flowing robe. 
Bright chains of angel gold, with many a speck 
Of gem and diamond, hung around her neck— 
Hung round her breast in many a rich festoon, 
As starry clusters hang around the moon. 


SELECTIONS. 


From Lady Morgan’s France. 
OLD AND NEW PARIS. 


Much may be seen in a great capital, before a 
stranger is supposed to have seen any thing. Mueh 
may be inferred from the outline and surface, before 
time and opportunity are afforded for analyzing ele- 
ments or sounding depths. ‘To-day, the exigencies 
and incidents of my manifold little businesses, plea- 
sures, duties, and amusements, seconded by French 


proaches to the impassibility of a steam engine, car- 
ried me nearly through Paris. The charming city! 
Every house is a monument; every quarter has its an- 
nals, where the very stones furnish memoirs, as those 
of Rome are said to embody histories; and where the 
names of the streets point to the leading epochs of 
time, when bigotry destroyed, or philosophy bene- 
fitted mankind. In the narrow avenues and gloomy 
edifices of the ancient guartiers, what food for medi- 
tation! Plague, pestilence, and sudden death, seem 
to lurk in their ill ventilated and uncleansed thorough- 
fares. The faithful descriptions of Old Paris are 
not to be perused without a sensation of horror.— 
The very enumeration of its localities betrays a mo- 
yal state as baleful as the physical. The ‘ Rue 
Mal-voisin,” leading to the ** Rue Coupe-gorge,” 
and the ** Vale de Misere,” running parallel to the 
“6 Rue Coupe-gousset,” indicate the insecurity and 
the suffering of a barbarous and an undisciplined 
people. In great and crowded cities, nothing fa- 
vours crime more than the existence of such obscure 
shelters for the degraded and the vicious. Filth and 
offence, darkness and outrage, go but too well toge- 
ther. The axiom of Comus, that ‘*’Tis only day- 
light that makes sin,” though good poetry, is but in- 
different philosophy. Day-light reveals, and by re- 
vealing, abashes and baffles crime. When all Paris 
was, what some of its oldest quarters still are, every 
species of violence was publicly committed in its 
streets. ‘* Chose etrange,” exclaims the naive 
L’Estoile, the annalist of Henry the Fourth,—“chose 
etrange de dire, que dans une ville telle que Paris, se 
commettent avec impunite des villainies et brigand- 
ages, tout ainsi que dans wne pleine foret.” Down 
to the end of the seventeenth century, organized ban- 
dittis patrolled the streets, who, equipped with 
masks and daggers, stabbed and robbed passengers, 
illaged houses in open day, plundered passage 
oats on the Seine, under the windows of the royal 
palace, and retired, unmolested by the authorities, 
to their dens, in the desolate suburbs, beyond the 
walls, where none had the courage to pursue them. 
Such were the well known band, who, by the name 
of the ** mauvais garcons,” set an example of suc- 
cessful rapacity, which even princes, instead of pun- 
ishing, imitated for the purposes of their own ven- 
nee, or of amusement. 

In the light, airy, and spacious streets of modern 
Paris, the ehances of concealment and impunity are 
infinitely lessened: nor is the benefit of modern phi- 
losophy less apparent in destroying the physical 
canses of crime, by bettering the condition of the 
people, improving their security and health, and 
raising them above the temptations to criminality,than 
in amending the laws, and rendering them more ef- 
ficient safe-guards of the citizen, from the violence 

and injustice of both great and little offenders. 

In ke Augustan age of I ouis the Fourteenth, when 
poets were pensioned, and ‘*la langue ful Jixee,” as 
modern classicists have it, (that is, when the king 
set bounds alike to the capital and to the intellect of 
his people, ) such was the ignorance of the sovereign 
and his ministers, that an attempt to enlarge the 
limits of the crowded metropolis, was deemed an 
invasion of the royal-prefogative. The seventeenth 
century but quoted precedents for the propagation 
of pestilence, from the 16th and 15th; for Henry the 


largement of the city, by building beyond the wall; 
Louis the Thirteenth passed a similar law in 1638; 
and Louis the Fourteenth in council decreed, that a 
‘* statement should be drawn up of the boundaries 
of Paris, and of the houses which had been built be- 
yond them.” By another act, he declared that the 
aces would permit the proprietors of such 

ouses to retain their buildings, as they were, on 
paying a tax of about one-tenth of the value; but 
ordered the demolition of those houses, whose own- 
ers should neglect to pay the preseribed sum within 
a certain limited time: yet in this day, the inhabitants 
were lodged even on the bridges, and under the very 
roofs of the; houses. When it is remembered that 
the immense number of convents founded without 
the walls of Paris by Louis the Fourteenth, by his 
mother, wife, and mistresses—all large edifices with 
spacious courts and gardens, entrenched on the ground 
assigned for the residence of the citizens;—that the 
court drew to the capital all the ambition, wealth, 
and luxury of the provinces;—that the parliaments 
and tribunals filled the city with pleaders, their cli- 
ants, and witnesses;—that the academies and libra- 
ries made it the centre of literature and the sciences 
—that the increase of public amusements and the 
splendour exhibited by the nobility, all contributed 
to draw strangers to the metropolis, to quadruple its 
population,and to make it “deborder de son encetinte,”’ 
—it seems searcely credible that the government 
should have passed such ill conceived laws, and mis- 
taken its own most obvious necessities. Yet this is 
the age, quoted as, par excellence, intellectual. A 
tragedy of Racine, or a sermon by Bossuet, was 
deemed the proof of a condition beyond which hu- 
man genius could never reach. 
In theimprovements of Paris with which I was so 
much struck in the course of my morning’s drive, the 
greater part is for the advantage of the people, rather 
than for the honor of the privileged. Old streets have 
been opened, and new ones laid down, of sufficient 
width. Arcades give shelter, and passages afford fa- 
cility of communication. Trottoirs are every where 
in the course of formation; in the new streets conti- 
nuously, and in the old by patches. 
It is remarkable that, while the scale of domestic 
architecture in Paris is diminishing, in orderto pro- 
vide the comforts of individual proprietorship for 
householders of small fortunes, the dwellings of the 
citizens of London are in their way also considerably 
improved. This demand for space and air is not 
more a result of police regulation, than of what may 
be considered almost a new sense in the inhabitants. 
The wealthy merchants of London will no longer 
consent to dwell, as their ancestors did, in the nar- 
row, stifling courts and alleys in which their count- 
ing houses stand, but have emigrated westward, to 
tenant the numerous squares, the peculiar ornament 
of the modern capital. The opening of Regent st., 
and the other similar improvements now going on 
in the metropolis, are in strict accordance with pub- 
lic opinion, with the wants and wishes of the people, 
to whom these changes are an act of deference. In 
both countries the tiers etats are rising in importance; 
and an attention to their health and comfort is forced 
upon the government. Itis lamentable, however, 
to be obliged to add, that the influence of excessive 
taxation shows itself in England under a thousand 
forms of snffering and annoyance, to which French- 
men are less exposed. To this cause must be attri- 
buted the Lilliputian scale on which the houses of 
our artisans are still built; and what is worse, the in- 
sufficient and perilous manner in which they are put 
together. ‘The consequence is the almost daily oc- 
currence of fires, attended but too frequently by loss 
of life. From the narrow scantling of the timbers, 
rendered thin as laths, to meet the imposts upon the 
article, a modern tenement of this class may be con- 
sidered as a box of matches, or rather as a pile con- 
structed for the express purpose of being involved in 
flames in the shortest poate time after applying the 
spark. ‘The quantity of wealth thus annually destroy- 
ed is out of all proportion to the value of the duty, 
and is, therefore, most burdensome and wasteful to 
the nation. But the fiscal demon isa blind and un- 
calculating spirit, which requires the frequent inter- 
vention of the schoolmaster to exercise it, and keep 
its activity within decent bounds. 

The splendid Rue de Rivoli is a monument justi- 

fying in itself the revolution, and typifying, im its 
actual state, as contrasted with what has preceded it, 
the immense benefits which that calumniated event 
has showered on the human species. In the reign 
of Henry III., the ground on which the Rue de Ri- 
voli now stands, was principally occupied by one of 
the most celebrated and wealthy monasteries of the 
powerful order of Capuchins. Towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, when the progress of the 
reformation gave new alarm to the intriguing courts 
of Rome and Spain, they resolved on reinforcing the 
cohorts of the teachers and ministers of catholicism, 
by the establishment of an order which should ob- 
tain the same influence over the consciences of the 
people which the more learned and astute jesuits 
ossessed over the courts and aristocracies of Europe. 

“he bigoted and profligate Henry III., to whom every 
vice was familiar, and by whom every superstitious 
rite was practised, lent himself to the schemes of 
the Vatican and Escurial, which ended in his own 
assassination by one of their agents. The order of 
apart, thus introduced into France, was nobly 
endowed, and taken under the ‘especial protection 
and safeguard ef the king.”’ Their convent, situated 
in the Rue St. Honore, with its courts, garden, and 
church, extended to the very walls of the royal palace 


Second, in 1548, issued an edict to prevent the en- 


able and magnificent of all the Capucinieres of the 
kingdom. An hundred and twenty monks, with their 
numerous train of followers, lived there like princes, 
and ruled like despots, beyond the power both of 
the law and the sovereign. The consumption of 
their table, as registered in their own books, exceeds 
belief; and their gueteurs, who daily scoured the 
streets of Paris, and beset the citizens, levied con- 
tributions, which were an exorbitant tax on the in- 
dustry of the city. 

‘The power and influence of these monks was first 
invaded, and the dark holds of their crimes first bro- 
ken in upon; by the dawning illumination of an age, 
whose fulness will dispel every ancient error and 
delusion, In the year 1764 the vices and quarrels of 
the broff€rhood, and the scandalous scenes to which 
they gave rise, produced a public prosecution. The 
attention of the nation thus awakened, led to still 
further inquiries. The trial brought to light un- 
guessed at cnormities. Crimes were proved, hor- 
rors revealed, and the establishment became a bye- 
word of popular dislike. At the breaking out of the 
revolution it was the first devoted to public execra- 
tion; and in the year 1790, the national assembly 
charged the municipality of Paris to cause the build- 
ing to be evacuated and cleared out, for the purpose 
of establishing the public offices on the site of this 
vast and once impenetrable hold. 

In the reign of Louis XVI, that reign of feebleness 
and procrastination, of projects wisely conceived and 
indolently adjourned, the opening of the capital had 
become a subject of discussion, but of discussion only. 
In the first epochs of the Revolution there was neither 
money nor leisure to devote to such a purpose. The 
revenues of the nation were all required to purchase 
those victories, which were necessary to its very exist- 
ence. ‘lhe ruinsof the Capuchin monastery there- 
fore, continued to present a mass of rubbish, inter- 
sected with rude walls, and hovels built up to the 
very gates of the Tuileries, which it required means 
to clear away, not possessed either under the directo- 
ry or the consulate. It was not therefore until the year 
1804, that the great embellisher of cities, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, directed his attention to this spot, and 
removed the remnants of the ‘*Grand Capuciniere.” 
Then it was, that the Rues de Rivoli, Castiglione 
and Mont Thabor sprang up like magic, with their 
arcades and passages for the embellishment of the 
capital, the facility of trade, and for the health, plea- 
sure and amusemeut of the people. 

When we first visited Paris, this magnificent plan 
was executed only to a very partial and limited ex- 
tent. 
a scaffolding, and with large blocks of stone, and it 
looked like a great quarry, out of whose roughness 
some noble forms and fine porportions might hereafter 
be developed by the sledge and chisel. At present, 
the great monument of French improvement is fin- 
ished; and the Rue de Rivoli, with the beautiful gar- 
dens in which it opens, and the noble views it come 
mands from the Champs Elysees to the palace of the 
‘Tuileries, stand less a triumphal testimony of the 
victory its name recals, than of the physical and mo- 
ral advancement which a few years of self-govern- 
ment can impress on a nation, 

In comparing the present aspect of the scene, with 
the ‘‘oubliettes” and ** vade-in-pace” cells, which 
taay have haply oceupied the very site of the luxuri- 
ous dressing room in which these notes are penned, 
the contrast is so terribly striking, that the feelings 
and fancy would willingly take shelter in a belief that 
such horrors had never existed: but history leaves our 
sympathies no swch resource; and ifthe unhallowed 
vow ofa party should once more recall the ** Freres 
/inges’’ of the Capuchins, this boudoir may again be- 
come a “vade-in-pace,”? where some such refractory 
daughter of the church and state, as myself, may ex- 
piate her rebellions against the orthodox maxims of 
social order—as I have expiated the sin of denouncin 
their iniquity to the ** Carcero duro” of ministeria 
reviews, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. 


The book with this title, a 12mo. of 620 pages, 
is from the pen of Mr. R. Maenish, whose work 
entitled The Anatomy of Drunkenness, was some 
time since favourably noticed. ‘The author first 
describes sleep in general, ina scientific and philo- 
sophical manner—he defines its causes and narrates 
its effects; and then proceeds to enlarge upon. the 
evils by which it is accompanied in those numerous 
cases of mental and bodily suffering that disturb our 
repose by dreams, night-mare, sleep-walking, sleep- 
talking, restlessness, &. &c. &c. In conclusion, 
Mr. Macnish presents us with some valuable obser- 
vations on the General Management of Sleep. Our 
author’s theory of dreams is concise, if not convine- 
ing: 

‘* Dreaming, therefore, is a state of partial slum- 
ber, in which certain parts of the brain are asleep, 
or deprived of their sensorial power, while others 
continue awake, or possess their aceustomed pro- 
portion; and whatever produces dreams has the ef+ 
fect of exhausting this power in one set of faculties, 
while it leaves it untouched in others. Dreaming, 
then, takes place when the repose is broken; and 
consists of a series of thoughts or feelings called 
into existence by certain powers of the mind, while 
the other mental powers which control these thoughts 
or feelings are inactive. This theory isthe only one 
capable of affording a satisfactory explanation of all 
the phenomena of 

In support of this theory—having added. that, in 


of the Tuilleries, and constituted the most consider-. 


dreaming, the imagination, is at. work. while the. 


The Rue de Rivoli was still encumbered with P 


Jolqmant is asleep—he adduces the fact, common 
to all persons’ experience, that we dream the most 
absurd and inconsistent things, without being struck 
by that absurdity or inconsistency till our waking 
judgment corrects the error of our ever active im- 
agination. ‘The singular, though we believe acci- 
dental fulfilment of dreams, has been often adduced 
in proof of the prophetic nature of the visions of 
rest; our author gives several cases of this descrip- 
tion; but accounts for them on natural principles. 
Take the following as a specimen: 


** Miss R——, a young lady, a native of Rosshire, 
was deeply in love with an officer who accompanied 
Sir John Moore in the Peninsular war.. The con- 
stant danger to which he was exposed, had an effect 
upon her spirits. She became pale and melancholy 
in perpetually brooding over his fortunes, and in 
spite of all that reason could do, felt a certain con- 
viction that when she last parted with her lover she 
had parted with him for ever. In vain was eve 
scheme tried to dispel from her mind the awful 
idea; in vain were ali the sights which opulence 
could command, unfolded before her eyes. In the 
midst of pomp and gaiety, when music and laughter 
floated around her, she walked as a pensive phan- 
tom, over whose head some dreadful and mysterious 
influence hung. She was brought by her affection- 
ate parents to Edinburg, and introduced into all the 
mirth of that gay metropolis, but nothing could re- 
store, or banish from her mind the insupportable 
pang which invested it. The song and the dance 
may dissipate the feebler sorrows of the heart, but 
in a wo so deeply rooted as hers, their syren influ- 
ence was tried in vain; they only aggravated her dis- 
tress, and made the bitterness of despair more poig- 
nant. Ina surprisingly short period, hergraceful form 
declined into all the appalling characteristies of a 
fatal illness; and she seemed rapidly hastening to 
the grave, when a dream confirmed the horrors she 
had long anticipated, and gave the finishing stroke 
to her sorrows. One night, after falling asleep, she 
imagined she saw her lover pale, bloody, and wound- 
ed in the breast, enter her apartment. He drew 
aside the curtains of the bed, and with a look of the 
utmost mildness, informed her that he had been 
slain in battle, desiring her at the same time to com- 
fort herself, and not take his death too seriously to 
heart. It is needless to say what influence this vi- 
sion had upon a mind so replete with wo. It 
withered it entirely, and the unfortunate girl died 
afew days thereafter, but not without desiring her 
arents to note down the day of the month on which 
it happened, and see if it would be confirmed, as 
she confidently declared it would. Her anticipa- 
tion was correct, for accounts were shortly after re- 
ceived that the young man was slain at the battle of 
Corunna, which was fought on the very day of the 
night on which his mistress had beheld the vision. 
This relation, which may be confidently relied up- 
on, is one of the most striking examples of identity, 
between the dream and the real circumstances, with 
which I am acquainted, but it must be looked upon 
as merely accidental. ‘The lady’s mind was deeply 
interested in the fate of her lover, and full of that 
event which she most deeply dreaded—his death. 
The time of this occurrence, as coinciding with her 
dream, is certainly curious, but still there is nothing 
in it which can justify us in referring it to ‘any other 
origin than chance,” 

Throughout the book, most of the general or par- 
ticular positions taken up by our author are support- 
ed by strong cases and powerful facts, and nume- 
rous amusing anecdotes are given. ‘The author is 
a man of shrewd observation; and although we can- 
not conicide with him in all his opinions, and, truth 
to tell, we could point out some inconsistencies, we 
are not inclined to cavil with an author, who, on the 
whole, has pleased us well. 


= 
From the New York American. 

{Found in the dressing-case of a Young Man about town 
—supposed to have been perpetrated in a fit of insanity.) 

The following sketch is an attempt to describe, in 
the manner of Scott, one of the many incidents in 
the annals of our frontier warfare, that are so pecu- 
liarly suited to the genius of the “ Minstrel of Bor- 
der Chivalry.” The subject of the verses is a tradi- 
tion connected with a romantic spot, in the vicinity 
of Genesee, a narrow and deep ravine, from whose 
impending banks, it is said, a band of marauding In- 
dians were once precipitated by the pursuing whites. 
The legend, being but an obscure one, is here treat- 
ed with as little ceremony as was the swarthy savage 
by his Christian pursuer, and the fate of the parties 
inverted. 

The writer, having never visited the scene of the 
catastrophe, has supplied the descriptions (so far as 
individuality is concerned,) from boyish recollec- 
tions of a spot which needs no stirring associations 
to recommend it to every lover of natural scenery. 
The reader has possibly never heard of Lake Plea- 
sant in Hamilton county, New York, nor suspected, 
when wearied with the routine of Saratoga dissipa- 
tion, that he was within some twenty miles ofthe 
wildest and most romantic tract of country in our 
panera State. It may give some idea of the 

eatures of this region, to mention, that from the side 
of a mountain near Lake P. the adventurer in these 
wilds may count seven Lakes. beneath him, and from 
the summit probably as many more around him.— 
Lake Pleasant itself, though but « few miles in cir- 
cumference, is, from the character of the scenery 
around it, a magnificent sheet of water; and you w 


hardly deny that it merits its name, when you first 
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398 PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ook down upon its broad sunny surface, and see the ; But o’er the warrior’s stoic soul, And savage eyes glare fiercely out tering the often silent and pill dwellings, found 


rkling margin of white sand that divides those 
blue waters from the green woods that bend over 


THE AMBUSCADE. 


The mountain tops are bright above, 
The lake is bright beneath— 
And the mist is seen, the rocks between, 
In a silver shroud to wreathe. 
Merrily on the maple spray 
The Blue-bird trills her roundelay, 
And the Red-bird blithely flits among 
The boughs where her pendant nest is hung; 
The Squirrel his morning revel keeps 
In the chesnut’s leafy screen, 
And the fawn from the thicket gaily leaps 
To gambol upon the green. 


Now on the broad lake’s water blue 
Dances many a light canoe, 

And banded there in wampum sheen 
Many a crested chief is seen; 

Now, as they touch the sands that pave 
The silver track of the limpid wave, 
The shallops shoot on the snowy strand, 
And the plumed warriors leap to land. 


They bear their pirogues of birchen bark 
Far in the shadowy forest-glade, 
And plunge them deep in coverts dark 
Of the closely woven hazel shade; 
Then stealthily tread in each other’s track, 
And with wary step come gliding back, 
And when the water again is won 
Unlace the beaded mockason, 
And covering first with careful hand 
The footmarks dash’d in the yielding sand, 
Round jutting point and dented bay 
Through the wave they take their winding way. 
forms are seen 
eaming alon em in n 
Where issuing from a mountain cleft— 
Above whose bold impending height 
The dusky larch excludes the light, 
The current of a rivulet 
Conceals their wary footsteps yet. 


Scaling the rocks where strong and deep 
Abrupt the waters foaming leap, 

Along the stream they bending creep, 

Where the hanging birch’s tassels sweep, 
Thread the witch-hazel and alder-maze 
Where in the broken rills the streamlet strays, 
And reach the spot where its oozy tide 

Steals from the mountain’s shaggy side. 


Now where wild vines their tendrils fling, 
From crag to their forms they swing, 
Some boldly find a footing where 


- ‘The mountain-cat would hardly dare, 


Others as lightly onward bound 
As the frolic chipmuck skims the ground, 
Till all the midway mountain gain, 

And there once more collected meet, 
Where on the eagle’s wild domain 

The morning sunbeams fiercely beat. 


There’s a glen upon that mountain’s side, 
A sunny dell expanding wide, 
Where the eye that looks thro’ the green arcade 
Of cliffs in vines and shrubs arrayed, 
Sees many a silver stream and lake 
Upon its raptured vision break: 
That sunny dell has its opening bright, 
Almost within an arrow’s flight, . 
Of a narrow gorge, whose upper side 
Rank weeds and furze as closely hide, 
As if some frolic fays had plied 

Their skill in weaving osiers 
And thus in elvish freak had tried 

Its gloomy mouth to screen. 


Tis a chasm beneath the wooded steep 

Where the brain will swim and the blood will creep, 
When its dizzy edge is seen, 

And the Fiend will prompt the heart to leap, 

When the eye would measure the yawning deep 
Of that hideous ravine. 

Far down the gulf in distance dim 

The bat will ott at noontide skim, 

The rattlesnake like a shadow glides 

Thro’ poisonous weeds in its shelvy sides, 

While swarming lizards loathsome crawl 

Where the green-damp stands on the slimy wall, 

And the venomous copper-snake’s heard to hiss" 

On the frighuul edge of that black abyss. 


Here in the feathery fern—between 

The tangled thicket’s matted screen, 

Their weupons hid, save where a blade 

From straggling ray reflection made, 
The Mohawk warriors lay. 

The morning sun sees them gather there | 

And crouch within their heathy lair— 

‘The.scorching sun at noontide hour 

Still finds them in their leafy bower, 
And when the mantle ney 

Of sombre twilight pad ell 

O’er the rocky height and wooded dell, 
They waited for their prey. 


How slow the languid hours move, 
How long to him their lapse 

To whom revenge, or fear, or love, 

Does in each lingering moment prove 
The gathered suffering of years. 


Uncounted and unheeded roll 

Hours like these in watching ti 
The moments that he knows within 

When on the glorious war-path sent, 
Are calm as those which usher in 

The thunders of the Firmament. 


The stately moose has slacked his thirst 

Beneath that moon touched hill, 
Where cool and clear the waters burst 

In many a gurgling rill, 

And sought his lair in thicket dark, 
Lit only by the Fire-fly’s spark. 

Now myriad stars are twinkling thro’ 
The vaulted heaven’s veil of blue, bs 
And seem reflected in the wave 
With silver studs its bed to pave, 
Now as upon the western hills, 

The moon her mystic circle fills, 
Against the sky each cliff is flung, 

As if at magic touch it sprung. 

And as the wood her beam receives, 

The dew drops in that virgin light, 
Pendant from the quivering leaves, 

Like glittering diamonds sparkle bright. 
Deep in the linden’s foliage hid, 
Complains the peevish Kater-did. 

And the shrill screech owl answers back, 
From tulip-tree and tamarak. 

At times along the placid lake, 

A solitary trout will break; 

And rippling eddies on the stream, 

In trembling cireles faintly gleam. 
While near the sedgy shore is heard 
The plash of that ill-omened bird,* 
Whose dismal note and boding ery, 

Will oft the startled ear assail, 

When lowering clouds obscure the sky, 
And when the tempest gathers nigh, 

Come quivering in the rising gale. 

Oh why cannot that Loon’s wild shriek, 
To them a feeble warning speak, 

Whose proudly waving banner now 

Comes floating round the mountain’s brow; 
Whose gallant ranks in close array, 

Now glean along the moonlit way; 

And now with many a break between, 

Are winding through the long ravine. 


Oh why cannot that Loon’s wild shriek, 
To thema feeble warning speak? 
Who careless press a foeman’s sod, 
As if in banquet-hall they trod; 
Who rashly thus undaunted dare, 
To chase in woods the forest child, 
To hunt the panther to his lair, 
The Indian to his native wild. 
Fired with youth and spirits, they 
As heedless choose the fated way, 
As recklessly each one proceeds 
Where his doomed steps the pathway leads, 
As he who rashly offers up, 
Madden’d by charms he deems divine, 
His soul at love’s consuming shrine; 
Nor dreams each lavish’d feeling will 


He soon must drink, to fill. 

Who thoughtless weaves himself a chain, 
He finds when he would break again, 

Is round his heart, so deeply set, 

The very struggles of despair 

But knit the fetters closer yet, 

And fix them still more firmly there. 


Le | come with stirring fife and drum, 
With flaunting plume and pennon come, 
To solitudes, where never yet 

Hath gleamed the glistening bayonet— 
Banner upon the breeze hath flown, 

Or bugle note before been blown. 


The cautious beaver starts with fear, 
That strange unwonted sound to hear; 
But still her es demeanor keeps 
As from her hovel door she peeps— 
Observing thence with curious eye 
The pageant, as it passes by;— 
Pauses the wailing whip-poor-will 
One moment, in her plaintive trill, 
As echoing on the mountain side 
Their martial music wanders wide. 
Then, as the last note dies away, 
Pursues once more her broken lay. 


At length they reach that fatal steep, 

Which, hanging o’er the chasm deep, 
With stunted furze and tangled heath, 
Conceals the gulf that yawns beneath. 


‘| The watchful Mohawk, from his lair, 


One moment sees them falter there— 
One moment looks, with eagle eye, 
To mark their forms against the sky; 
Then, through the night-air, wild and high, 
Peals the red warrior’s battle-cry. 
From sassafras, and sumach, green, 
From shattered stump, and riven rock— 
From the dark hemlock’s boughs between, 
Is launched the gleaming tomahawk. 


* The Loon or great Northern Diver. L’imbrim 
ou Grand Plongeon de la Mer de Nord de Buffon. 
‘The Loon is said to be restless before a storm; and 
an ienced master of a coasting vessel informed 
me, that he always knew whena tempest was ap- 

ng by the ery of this bird, which is very 


shrill, and may be heard at the distance of a mile 
or more.”—Wilson’s Ornithology,. 


But serve the dark and bitter cup, : 


From every bush and vine about: 
And savage forms the branches throw, 
In dusky masses on the foe. 


In vain their leaders strive to form 
Their ranks, beneath that living storm! 
As whoop on whoop discordant, fell 
Loudly on their astounded ears, 
Asif at once each fiendish yell 
Awoke, within that narrow dell, 
The echoes of a thousand years! 
No rallying cry, no hoarse command, 
Can marshal that bewildered band; 
Nor clarion call to standard, more 
Those panic-stricken ranks restore; 
Now strown like pines upon the path, 
Where bursts the fierce tornado’s wrath. 


Oh! love’s soft wiles, and woman’s art, 
Will oft unman the sternest heart; 
And passion’s subtle thraldom, wind 
Resistless, round the noblest mind, 

As the vile serpent’s coils will hold 
The lordly lion in their fold: 

But, Love, itself, can ne’er o’erthrow 
The soul, like sudden terror’s blow. 
Nor passion’s spell, nor Beauty’s tear, 
Can match the witehring touch of Fear. 


Yet some there are, who, undismayed, 
Seek, vainly, back to back arrayed, 
With soldier’s skill, and valour tried, 
To stem the battle’s rushing tide. 
Though gallant hearts direct the steel, 
And gallaat arms the buffets deal, 
What can a few poor brands avail 


When each as many foes assail. 


Like scud, before the wintry blast, 

That, through the sky comes sweeping fast, 
Like leaves, upon the tempest whirled, 
They tow’rd the steep, are struggling hurled. 
Valour in vain, in vain despair, 

Nerves many a frantic bosom there, 

Furious, with the unequal strife, 

To cling with desperate force to life. 

There, fighting still, with mad endeavour, 
As on the dizzy edge they hover, 

Their bugle breathes one rallying note, 
Pennon and plume one moment float; 

Then, swept beyond the frightful brink, 
Like mist, into the chasm sink, 

Within whose bosom, as they fell, 

Arose as hideous, wild a yel 

As if the very earth was riven, 

And shrieks from Hell were upward driven. H. 


A SKETCH. 
From the Narrative of a Greek Soldier. 


We make another brief extract to-day from the 
work of Mr. Mengous. ‘The scene is the coast of 
Scio, where he cruized for some time in the vessel 
of Admiral Sakturis, at the period when the Turks 
were massacreing the wretched inhabitants. Mr. M. 
was previously with the vessel of Admiral Miaulis; 
and was in company with Canaris’ vessel when that 
brave patriot made an attempt to burn the Captain Pa- 
cha’s fiag ship. ‘The variety of scenes, both by sea 
and land, sketched in the work, is very great. 

“We then returned to Ipsara, and on the follow- 
ing day sailed again for the coast of Scio, which is 
thirty or forty miles distant, and thus continued to 
operate against the Turks without any fixed plan, so 
that they were entirely unable to oppose us. We 
could land at any place we pleased, fight such of the 
enemy as we met, succor any of our countrymen 
who might need our aid, collect cattle, sheep, fruits, 
&e. and embark again for another point before the 
Turks could have time to assemble from a distance. 
We returned to Ipsara many times, loaded with un- 
fortunate Sciotes, whom we were able to rescue, 
Sakturis doing all that he could undertake with any 

rospect of success, and constantly regretting that he 
had not foree enough to warrant his pursuing more 
lar and decided measures against the hordes of 
barbarians who were ravaging the beautiful island in 
every part.—The Turks generally fled at our ap- 
»roach, so that only a few of them fell into our hands. 
Ve caught two or three in the mountains, and hung 
them. The greater part of the crew usually landed, 
and I was always with them. Sakturis never failed 
to place himself at the head of hismen. Whenever 
Turks were discovered near the shore, or any of the 
poor Greeks presented themselves, and made sig- 
nals tous, he was on the alert, and showed the ut- 
most rness to do all in'his power. ‘‘ Come, my 
sons!?? he would say to the sailors, and the boats 
were dropped, manned, pushed off, landed and often 
loaded with crowds of wretched, starving, weeping, 
and sometimes wounded, who were quickly taken 
on board, now lamenting over their losses, now thank- 
ing us for their deliverance. 

One day we came in sight of Volissos, where wet 
thought we might find some of our countrymen, and 
landed. There was another vessel in company with 
us, and both our crews ed from the shore to 
the town, which is a mile distant. . There were a 
haps 200 houses, and a t number of charel 
which were very fine. little out of the place is an 
old town, ntly of much strength, which was 
probably built by the Venetians, and we walked about 
in different directions, meeting a number of Greeks, 
who were in great misery. According to tradition, 
that is the city where Homer com the Iliad. — 
We saw many corpses lying in the street, and on en- 


evidences of the bloody work of the invaders, Mul- 
titudes of Greeks, of all ages and both sexes, had 
been shot, cut down, and slain in er ay of 
manner, and only a few were left. Wehad remain- 
ed in the town some time, when we heard the re 

of fire-arms, and discovered that a considerable body 
of Turks, having intelligence of our landing, had 
marched from a ge sae village, and were 
upon us. We were compelled to retire, and take 
to our boats. 

One evening, while our vessels were lying at a lit- 
le distance from a mountainous shore, a Greek came, 
on board, and besought, for the love of God, that 
some of us would go in the night to a retreat up the 
side of a mountain, about four miles in the interior, 
and rescue two families of his unfortunate friends, 
who had fled there from the enemy. He acknow- 
ledged that the undertaking would be a dangerous 
one, but he offered a large reward to any who would 
accomplish it. The proposition met with very little 
favor; but at length four sailors said they were will- 
ing to undertake the task, and I determined to ac- 
company them. We left the vessel about half past 
10at night, and proceeded with great caution, guided 
by the Sciote who had engaged us to attempt the 
rescue of his friends. We proceeded along by-paths 
rendered difficult by the nature of the ground and 
the darkness, and at last were informed that we had 
ascended the mountain to within 200 yards ofa large 
cavern, where the poor creatures had concealed them- 
selves. We then began to fear that we were in dan- 
ger; for Turks might have resorted to that shelter 
since our guide had left the place; and we stopped to 
consult on what was best to be done. 


The guide was urgent that we should proceed, but 
we all hesitated, until Pedros, a native of Andros, 
volunteered to accompany the guide to reconnoitre 
the cavern. This struck us as a bold determination. 
They set off immediately, and began to climb up the 
steep mountainous ascent still above us. We stood 
where we were, to await their return, on both sides 
of a large rock, with our arms in our hands, watching 
and listening in different directions, when in a few 
minutes we heard the rapid approach of heavy foot- 
steps, and one or two of my companions whispered 
that they saw Turks, and immediately sprang head- 
long down the descent below us. I was exceedingly 
alarmed, and followed them without regard to the 
nature of the ground, expecting to fail into the ene- 
my’s hands if I delayed an instant, and remembering 
that hanging, if not torture, would be my lot, if they 
took me. I saw not one of them; but almost at the 
instant I from my place—they us, 
and about fifty shots of fire arms were directed at the 
place we had left. We rushed on with all . 
rejoiced to find that none of our number had been 
wounded; but great caution was necessary to 
— pursuit from those we had encountered, and 
observation from the enemies amongst whom we had 
to wind our way. When we approached the coast, 
my heart beat violently; for it was very uncertain 
whether we were near the place from which we had 
gone, and we might be intercepted. We discovered, 
however, a coal Greek boat, or mistiho, near the 
land, on board which we were readily received; and 
there we remained all night, greatly agitated for the 
fate of our companions, who, there was too mudh 
reason to fear, had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The night was one of the most anxious I ever spent, 
and was entirely sleepless. At last, a little before 
sunrise, we had the sincere satisfaction of seeing our 
friends, and found that Pedros and the Sciote guide 
had succeeded in Betting to the coast in time,and not 
alone, but with all the poor sufferers we had gone to 
rescue. Not one was missing—there were, I think, 
four men, two women, and six little boys. Two of 
the men were priests, one of whom was very aged, 
and the other had his sister with him, They had 
come without property or even bread, having been 
unable to bring froin the cavern a quantity of provi- 
sions they had there. 

They had suffered much, but did not ene They 
told us afterwards that their cavern was well adapted 
to the purpose of concealment, being very spacious, 
and affording various bra:ches and retreats, in which 
they could retire from all observation. Parties of 
Turks had repeatedly approached the place, and 
even entered the eave; and they had heard them dis- 
cuss the probability of there being “pene within, 
whom they might find and murder. Some urged an 
examination, others objected. 

‘These poor creatures were afterwards transferred 
to Sakturis’ vessel, and we again set sail. 

The foregoing eventsare related without particular 
regard to the order of time in every case,as we made 
numerous visits to different parts of the the coast of 
Scio, during the few weeks I was in the fleet. 
Other circumstances of interest might be mentioned, 
and more details given of what we witnessed: but 
the effect would be only unnecessarily to shock the 
reader at atrocities which he woul! else be scarcely 
able to conceive. I think no people could ever have 
suffered more than the Greeks, from the barbarity of 
an enemy; and when it is considered that these were 
the fruits of a war spontaneously waged, with such 
scenes in prospect, and persevered in through the 
actual endurance of them, I think J may claim it of 
the world to say, that my countrymen are worthy of 
the liberty they sought for. 


Russtaw Sartons.—It is quite astonishing to think 
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a rough peasant with a bushy red beard, from his 
village, and put on board ship, to which and the sea 
he has hitherto been an entire stranger. He is im- 
mediately made to goaloft, and in six months is as 
a sailor as weed be. The messes consist of five 
andtwenty men each; and, after a glass of grog, they 
stand round a wooden vessel hung by cords from the 
beams, and sup with their wooden spoons casha 
(millet) and butter, andalternate days with soup and 
meat. This food, so superior to what the soldiers 
t, and which the admiral by his exertions obtained 
for his sailors, showed itself in their appearance, and 
also made them forward inaction. Every evening 
a party of the men used to assemble at the gangwa 
to sing their national airs, and two excellent bands 
played by turns atthe admiral’stable. Sundays were 
distinguished by the lamps being lighted before a 
silver screen, on which were paintings of the virgin 
and saints. ‘The priests and their congregation were 
as devout as their brethern on shore; still it was sin- 
gular to see hundreds of sailors between decks, kneel- 
ing behind one another and amongst the engines of 
death, and crossing themselves, and praying before 
their iconas.—Alexander’s Travels in the East. 


From the National Intelligencer of Feb. 6, 1806. 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


In the year 1797, Istehoche, (called by the white 
people the Adjutant, ) visited the Agent for Indian 
Affairs. This old man was esteemed by all who 
knew him, being an honest man, communicative and 


of the Creek Nation to make the fire of weleome for 
General Oglethorpe, on his first arrival, to take pos- 
session of and establish the colony of Georgia.— 
There were then at the residence of the Agent the 
rincipal Chiefs of the twelve towns of the Lower 
sreeks. Their object was to prevail on the Agent 
to give up the plan of civilization, and to conform 
himself, in the management of Indian affairs, to the 
caprice and insolence of the Indians. Their conver- 
sations on this subject lasted three days, and became 
insolent in the extreme the last day. Istehoche re- 
mained on his bear-skin, a silent hearer, till the eve- 
ning of the third day, and then had the following 
striking dialogue with the Agent: : 
Istehoche.—Father, have not you white people a 
book which tells when you were created; and where 
there were two of them, a small one attached toa 
larger one, which I remember to have seen when a 


y ! 
Agent. —Yes, go on. 
that when Esaugetuh Misse, 
Spas master of breath,) made you white people, that 
e made two of you, aman and a woman, and he 
made a garden for them, and put all the good things 
in it, and gave it to those two white people; and is 
this in the book? 
Agent.—Yes, g0 on. 
Istehoche.—When he made these two people and 
every thing for them, he called up the woman and 
ve her a talk. Woman, says he, have made all 
ese things for you, and they are all good but the 


grapes; they are not P+ you must not eat them; 


and the Esaugetuh left her. Is this in the 
book? 

Agent.-—Yes, g0 on. 

Istehoche.-—When Esaugetuh Misse left her and 


went off, the Snake came up, and asked ** What did 
he say, that the grapesis notripe? Woman, they are 
ripe, they are good; eat them.” And the Woman 
eat them. Is this in the book? 

Agent.—Yes, go on. 

Pebehe—thy and by, Esaugetuh Misse came 
back, and looking around him, exclaims, ha! ha! 
who has spoiled my tables? Who has spoiled my 
tables? The woman replied, the snake has spoiled 
your tables: he told me the grapes were ripe, advis- 
ed me to eat them, and I did eat them. ‘* Did he 
spoil my tables? Go then, woman, and mash his 
head, and tell your children, to mash his head.” Is 
this in the aed 

Agent.—Yes, go on. 

since I heard this story, remem- 
ber it, and that you white people, when you see a 
snake, kill it. ‘Ihe talk was not given to me, or my 
people; I never killa snake. In my hunting, or tra- 
velling, if I see them they generally give way to me, 
and if they are cross, I give way to them; I suppose 
something has vexed them—lI leave them—there is 
room enough for me and them, I am now an eld 
man, as you see, can just creep about, and my great- 
est pleasure is to crawl here and to see and converse 
with you, and take a dish of coffee with you. Your 

lan of civilization, I think 1 comprehend, and I be- 

ieve it is for the good of my nation. I am very old, 
asyou see, and was a hardy lad, when General Ogle- 
thorpe first came to Savannah; then I was appointed 
by my father to make a fire for him, and welcome 
him to our land; and when I grew up to manhood, I 
accompanied him, in his attack on St. Augustine, 
against the Spaniards; and from that day to this, I 
have associated much with white people—am great- 
ly attached to them, particularly those in authority, 

om whom I have received many acts of kindness. 
It isa pleasure to me to be able to say to you, that I 
never stole a skin’s worth of property in my life, or 
did an injury toa white man. I am old, as you see, 
and have seen more than any chief in my land. I 
have listened to your plan—I am pleased with it, and 
if I was young, I would soon prove to you, that there 


believe, that Washington, like Esaugetuh Misse, has 
given a talk for the salvation of us red people— 
that you have brought and delivered this talk to us; 
that,these people are playing the snake, and that un- 
less you take and mash their heads, (clenching his 
fists, and knocking his knuckles together repeatedly ) 
you will not succeed in your plan—you will not suc- 
ceed in your plan.” 

After this speech, the old man laid himself down 
on his bear skin, the listening chiefs sat in silence 
for a few minutes, then rose up, and went off, with- 
out saying aword. BENJAMIN HAWKINS. 

I, Timothy Barnard, Assistant Agent, and Inter- 
reter for the lower Creeks, do hereby certify the 
oregoing to be correctly reported. 

TIMOTHY BARNARD, 
Assistant & Interpreter. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

A wealthy manufacturer from the west of Scotland, 
while at Edinburgh on business, called upon Dr. Gre- 
gory for his advice. He was aman of middle sta- 
ture, rather corpulent, with a rosy complexion, and 
whose exterior altogether bespoke the comfortable 
liver. After seating himself the following dialogue 
ensued :— 
Gentleman. Well, Dr. Gregory, I ha’ come up 
to Edinbro’ in the way o’ business, and I just thought 
I would take your advice about my health. 
De. Your health, sir? What’s the matter with 

ou! 
“ Gent. I’m no just sae weel i’ the stomach as I’d 
like to be. 
Dr. The stomach! I suppose you are a drunkard 
or a glutton then sir. 
Gent. Na, na, Dr. Gregory, ye canna say that—ye 
canna say that; ye maun ken that I’m a sober man, and 
a deacon of the kirk; as my worthy father was afore 
me. 
Dr. Well, let us see; what do youeat and drink? 
what do you take for breakfast? 
Gent. I take coffee or tea w’ toast, a fresh egg or 
a bit o’salmon, though I have no much appetite for 
breakfast. 
Dr. Yes; and then you take something by way of 
lunch between breakfast and dinner. 
Gent. I canna say I care ower much about the 
lunch; but I can take a bit o’ bread and cheese and a 
glass o’ ale, if it be there, but I canna say I care ower 
much about it. 
Dr. Well, what do you eat for dinner? 
Gent. Oh! I’m no very particular, though I 
maun say I like my dinner. 

Dr. I suppose you take soup first? 

Gent. Yes, I can say I like my soup. 

Dr. And a glass of porter or brandy and water 
with it? 

Gent. Yes, I like a glass of something wi’ my 
soup. 

Dr. And then you have fish or beef, and then mut- 
ton with vegetables? 

Gent. Yes. 

Dr. And a glass of ale or porter with them? 

Gent. Yes, I take a glass o’ ale now and then wi’ 
my meat. 

Dr. And then you have boiled fowl and bacon, or 
something of that sort, I suppose? 

Gen tos Imaun aay I like a bit o’ fowl amd ba- 
con now and then. 

Dr. And a glass of something with them? 

Gent. Yes. 

Dr. And after the fowl you have a pudding? 

Gent. I’m naye fond 0’ the pudding, but I can take 
a bit, if it be there. 

Dr. And you must drink wine with your pud- 
ding: 

Cent. I canna take ower much 0’ the wine, but if 
I ha’a friend wi’ me, I take a glass or so. 

Dr. And then you have cheese or nuts. 

Gent. Yes, the gude wife is ower fond o’ them, but 
I canna say | care much about them. 

= But you takea glass of wine or two with your 
nuts! 

Gent. Yes, a glass or two. 

. Dr. Well, do you finish your dinner without whis- 
key punch? ; 

Gent. i find my dinner sets better on my stomach 
with a little punch, so I take a glass or so. 

Dr. And you have tea, I suppose? 

Gent. Yes, | maun take my tea wi’ the gude wife, 

Dr. And a bit of something with it? 

iggy Yes, I can take a bit o’ something, if it be 
there. 

Dr. But you do not go to bed without supper? 

Gent. Na, na, Dr. Gregory, I canna say 1 like to 
gang to bed without my wee bit supper. 

Dr. And what do you eat for supper? 

Gent. O! a bit o’ ony little thing—a bit 0’ salmon, 
or boiled tongue, or cold fowl. 

Dr. And a glass of something with it? 

Gent. Yes. 

Dr. And can you go to bed without a night cap of 
hot punch? 

Gent. I maun say I sleep the better for a o° 
prema, though I canna say I’m ower fond o’ the 

it. 

Dr. Well, sir, you are a fine fellow; you are in- 
deed a fine fellow. You come to me with a lie in 
your mouth, and tell me you are a temperate man, 
and a deacon of the kirk, as your amy | father was 
before you; and you make yourself out, by your own 
statement, to be a glutton, and a wi ibber, and a 
whiskey-ti » anda drinker of that most abomi- 
nable of all compositions, called punch. Go home, 


would be no other difference between us, than the 
colour of our skin. Iam old, as you see, and I firmly 


sir, and reform yourself, and become temperate ip 


you eating and drinking, and you will have no need 
of my advice. 


ABERNETHY. 


The following anecdotes of Mr. Abernethy are 
from the JVational Portrait Gallery, an able work 
edited by Mr. Jerdan, Mr. T——, a young gen- 
tleman with a broken limb, which refused to heal 
long after the fracture, went to consult Mr. Aberne- 
thy; and, as usual, was entering into all the details 
of his complaint, when he was thus stopped almost 
in limine—* Pray, sir, do you come here to talk, or 
to hearme? If you want my advice it is so and so 
—-I wish you a good morning.” A scene of great- 
er length, and still greater interest and entertain- 
ment, took place between our eminent surgeon and 
the famous John Philpot Curran. Mr. Curran, it 
seems, being personally unknown to him, had visit- 
ed Mr. Abernethy several times, without having an 
opportunity of fully explaining (as he thought) the 
nature of his malady; at last, determined to have a 
hearing, when interrupted in his story, he fixed his 
dark bright eye on the ‘doctor,’ and said—** Mr, 
Abernethy, I have been here on eight different days, 
and I have paid you eight different guineas; but you 
have never yet listened to the symptoms of my com- 
plaint. Iam resolved, sir, not to leave this room 
tll you satisfy me by doing so.” Struck by his 
manner, Mr. Abernethy threw himself back in his 
chair, and assuming the posture of a most indefati- 
gable listener, exclaimed, in a tone of half surprise, 
half humour, ‘‘ Gh, very well, sir, I am ready to 
hear you out. Go on, give me the whole—your 
birth, parentage, and education. I wait your plea- 
sure; go on.” Upon which, Curran, not a whit 
disconcerted, gravely began:—** My name is John 
Philpot Curran. My parents were poor, but I be- 
lieve honest people, ot the province of Munster, 
where also I was born, being a native of Newmar- 
ket, county of Cork, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty. My father being employed to 
collect the rents of a Protestant gentleman of small 
fortune, in that neighbourhood, obtained my entrance 
into one of the Protestant Free-schools, where I ob- 
tained the first rudiments of my education. I was 
next enabled to enter Trinity College, Dublin, in 
the humble sphere of a sizer,””——and so he contin- 
ued for several minutes, giving his astonished hear- 
er a true, but irresistibly laughable account of his 
** birth, parentage, and education,” as desired, till 
he came to his illness and sufferings, the detail of 
which was notagain interrupted. Itis hardly neces- 
sary to add, that Mr. Abernethy’s attention to his 

ifted patient was, from that hour to the close of his 
ife, assiduous, unremitting, and devoted.” Again, 
** Mrs. | consulted him on the nervous disor- 
der, the minutiz of which appeared to be so fantas- 
tical, that Mr. Abernethy interrupted their frivolous 
detail, by holding out his hand for the fee. A one 
pound note and a shilling were placed in it; upon 
which he returned the latter to his fair patient, with 
the angry exclamation of, **‘ There, ma’am! go and 
buy a skipping rope: that is all you want.” Mr. 
Abernethy’s strong point in prescribing is generally 
addressed to the relief of the bowels, and to the low- 
ering and regulation of the diet and regimen. He 
is, consequently, much sought in dyspeptic disor- 
ders; and, it is stated, often refers to such a page in 
one of his books, where he has already given the 
remedy. The patients have only to buy the work, 
where they will find an exact description of their 
symptoms, and a recipe for their cure. On one oc- 
casion, a lady, unsatisfied with this amount of infor- 
mation, persisted in extracting from Mr. Abernethy 
what she might eat, and, after suffering from her vo- 
lubility with considerable patience for a while, he 
exclaimed to the repeated ** May I eat oysters, Doc- 
tor? May I eat suppers?” ‘Til tell you what, 
ma’am, you may eat any thing but the poker and the 
bellows; for the one is too hard for digestion, and 
the other is full of wind.” ‘ 

The reported fashion of his courtship and mar- 
riage is also extremely characteristic. It is told, that 
while attending a lady for several weeks, he observ- 
ed those admirable qualifications in her daughter, 
which he truly esteemed to be calculated to render 
the married state happy. Accordingly, on a Satur- 
day, when taking leave of his patient, he addressed 
her to the following purport: ‘*You are now so well 
that I need not see you after Monday next, when I 
shall come and pay you my farewell visit. But, in 
the mean time, I wish you and gird daughter seri- 
ously to consider the proposal 1 am now about to 
make. It is abrupt and unceremonious, I am aware, 
but the excessive occupation of my time, by my pro- 
fessional duties, affords me no leisure to accomplish 
what I desire by the more ordinary course of atten- 
tion and solicitation. My annual receipts amount 
to £—, andI can settle £— on my wile: my cha- 
racter is generally known to the “poy so that you 
may readily ascertain what it is: I have seen in your 
daughter a tender and affectionate child, an assidu- 
ous and careful nurse, and a gentle und ladylike 
member of a family; such a person must be all that a 
husband could covet; and I offer my handand fortune 
for her acceptance. On Monday, when I call, I 
shall expect your determination; for I really have 
not time for the routine of courtship.” In this ha- 
mor, the lady was wooed and won: and, we believe 
we may add, the union has been felicitous in every 
respect. | 


Mowratr Macazins.—We have just 


received the second number of this new Western 


contains remarks on several 


periodical, which contains several interesting light 
and amusing articles. The first isan anticipation of 
the state of things in Illinois and Missouri three 
hundred years an poeenaied in the form of a 
dream. The imagined dense population, thronged 
streets, busy wharves, numerous steam ships, and 
small, neat and richly cultivated farms and vineyards, 
afford a striking contrast to the broad prairies, vast 
forests, and littie scattered villages, which now 
cupy the same region. Next follow Votes on Illi- 
nows, descriptive of the face of the country, the prai- 
ries, and the great streams. We have then a little 
tale, called the Philadelphia Dun, which is told with 


} mye The heroic and almost unparalleled Con- 


ict of Thomas Higgins with the Indians, which is 
the subject of the next article, is full of intense in- 
terest, and, if it were not well attested, would ap 
scarcely credible. Gen. Bernard’s letter to Gor. 
Coles on rail-roads and canals, contains some valu- 
able information on those modes of public improve- 
ment. An article, abridged from the Christian Spec- 
tator, on African Colonization, occupiesa few pages, 
and is followed by an extract from a work recently 
published by Dr. Howe, describing the Hetaria, a 
secret society in Greece, which was used with great 
effect in maturing plans for the assertion and main- 
tenance of liberty in that country. A little sonnet 
and some items of Uiterary intelligence closes the 
number.—WVashville Banner. 


THE SKINNED HORSE. 
A friend of ours informs us, that an acquaintance 
of his assures him, that he has often heard his grand- 
father tell how an officer in the Revolutionary war 
used to relate the following story. It therefore comes 
to us from good authority, and we hope nobody will 
take the liberty of doubting its truth. 
Colonel » an officer in the ‘‘ times that tried 
men’s souls” and horses’ bodies, owned a faithful 
steed which had served him through the wars, and 
had arrived at the mature age of twenty-five years. 
Being on a visit a few miles from home, while his 
master was enjoying a glass of cherry bounce with 
his host, the horse got toa pile of cherries which 
had just been emptied from the cask, and as they 
were well saturated with spirits, they soon made him 
‘*as drunk as David’s sow.” If our readers know 
how drunk that means, they will be able to judge of 
the condition of the poor old horse. If not, we must 
inform them he was so badly off as to be taken for 
dead; and in this state deprived of his shoes and 
stripped of his hide. 
he Colonel hired another horse, and returned 
home, sadly lamenting the fate of his venerable and 
faithful steed. The misfortune of the animal was 
talked over between the Colonel and his wife, and 
though they severely blamed him for getting so 
beastly drunk, it was concluded on the whole, that 
as this was the only instance of intemperance during 
a long and useful life, they should not visit his me- 
many too severely. With these reflections they re- 
tired torest. But what was their astonishment about 
midnight at being awakened by the neighing of a 
horse, which sounded precisely like that of the one 
whose death they had Roee so deeply lamenting. 
** Husband! husband!” said the old lady, givi 
the Colonel a nudge, ‘isn’t that our old hoss? It 
whinners jest like him.” 

**Qur old horse, indeed!” replied the Colonel. 
**How do you think, wife, that the poor old horse 
could come here, after being dead and skinned?” 

** 1 don’t know how, I’m sure,” returned the old 
lady, ‘* but it sounds jest like our old old hoss; and 


if it isn’t he, it must be his ammunition, that’s all,” 


The good woman meant apparition. 

But while the worthy couple were yet talking, the 
same noise was heard again, and in the most pite- 
ous tones of a suffering horse. The Colonel was no 
believer in ghosts, but the neighing was too much 
like that of his old favourite to be any longer disre- 
garded. He got up and went to the door, and there 
—what a sight for sore eyes!—he saw indeed the 
very identical old horse, shivering in the night air, 
and looking most reproachfully in his master’s face. 
The heart of the old Revolutioner smote him—for 
it was now apparent that the poor beast had never 
been dead—but only dead——drunk—and that he 
had acted with too great precipitancy in divesting 
him of his skin. 

What was to be done? The horse begged most 
piteously, in such language as he could use, and 
asked, as plainly as a dumb beast could, to have his 
skin puton again. The old lady was consulted, and 
being very handy with her needle, she readily sewed 
the hide on again, which being still moist, sooh 
w as fast as ever to the flesh of the animal, which 
Fived seven years afterwards—and never again was 
guilty of eating rum-cherries.— JV. Y. Constell. 


Levasseur.—It has been repeatedly mentioned 
that Monsieur Levasseur, who accompanied Gen. La- 
fayette in his tour through the United States, was 
wounded at the battle of Paris. We are happy to be 
informed that the wound is in the foot, ar not dan- 

us, ie of such a nature as to incommode him 
or a time. . Levasseur took t pains to become 


acquainted with the condition of this country during 


his stay, and left a very favourable impression on 
many of those who knew him. He has also done 
much since his return to i iate himself with 
Americans. His book, ‘‘ Lafayette in America,” 
points of our character, 


servation. He attributes to the influence of 


which do honour at once to his feelings and his ob- 
female 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


virtue and intelligence great weight in the United 
States, and his remarks on this and paralled subjects, 
in our opinion, are more truly valuable, as well as 
more gratifying and more just, than the contents of 
whole works on the United States which have ap- 
peared in Europe. No doubt the work of M. Le- 
vasseur has done much in diffusing favourable ideas 
of this country in France, as it was stated the first 
edition amounted to 20,000 copies. —V. Y. Daily Ad. 


Master Burke.—We love the wonderful and the 
prodigious, whether in the animate or inanimate crea- 
tion, and should long ere this have noticed more fully 
the living edition of ‘‘Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful” now exhibiting at the Park, had we not 
feared that we should be charged with having visited 
a certain smooth stone in the Green Island. In sim- 
ple verity, we have never beheld Master Burke’s 
equal, for although his speech betrayeth his origin in 
some characters, and nota little in Shylock, yet his 
Richard II. was one of the most astonishing histrionic 
performances we have ever witnessed. 

In a few passages he was monotonous, and in some 
faulty, but many of his readings were those of the 
highest of his profession, while his eye (a pe and 
lustrous black) was full of intelligence, and his 
limbs were obedient to the impulse that lighted up 
his soul. 

There is more of ease than grace in his general 
action; he displays familiarity with the business of the 
stage, and is excellent in his by-play. ‘The tent 
scene was passable, but the fight with Richmond was 
pt apt exhibition of strength and dexterity in the use 
of the sword. Our position enabled us to catch 
every word, notwithstanding the noise in the two 
first acts. While our graver feelings were absorbed 
by the tragedy, our risibles were uncontrollable in the 
comic seenes in the Irish Tutor. The ridiculous 
ae exhibited by a youngster scarcely twelve years 
old, habited asa Tutor of the last century, dancing on 
the head of a puncheon, to the music of his own vio- 
lin, exquisitely discoursing a jig, while the Tutor gra- 
dually warming with the enthusiasm of the dancers 
below him, at length bursts forth into a hurrah, and 
when put on the floor and pe age a place in the 
group, became like a supple Jack, all joints, and yet 

ept perfect time both with his instrument and his 
feet, convulsed the house with laughter to its very 
lobbies. Such was the crowd, that ladies took pos- 
session ef one half of the Orchestra, and spectators 
were observed peering from rents, behind and above 
the Proscenium.—W. Y. Standard. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A LA JEUNE FRANCE, 

From the French of Victor Hugo. 

Brothers, ye too have had your Days, recorded that 
shall be, 

Your oaken chaplets wreathed with flowers, and your 

reat Victory: 

Your civic laurels, and your dead, consigned to 

lory’s grave; 

Your triumphs, which, in life’s young dawn, make 

men forever brave; 

The old standards won at Austerlitz with envy may 

behold 

Your = colors, bullet pierced, in every virgin 

0 ' 


Be proud! for ye have done as well, as did your 
sires before: 

For, from their winding sheet and shroud, alive and 
quick ye tore 

A nation’s rights, by conquest gained, in many a 
stubborn field; 

And in — from tyranny your sacred hearths to 
 ghield, 

In your July o’er burned Bastilles thrice shone the 
approving sun,— 
Three days ye had of glory—your fathers had but 
one. 


» Ye are their sons, their blood is yours, the spirit is 
, the same, 
That gives your arms their iron strength, your eyes 
their conquering flame; 
*T'was they began the work; ’tis your’s still onward 
to advance, 
And the same parent is your own—the fair and fer- 
tile France, 
Who, pa it seemeth good to her, can to the world 
displa 
The Bs ne an Age performed in one triumphant 
_ day. 
Proud England,—Greece, that now once more the 
Homeric strain may boast,— 
All Europe looks admiring on;—and on her distant 
st 


coa 
The young America has raised her hands with joy to 


see 
Three days suffice to break your bonds, and make a 
nation free. 


First-born - an heroic race, ye have shown your na- 

tive fires, 

Sons of the Giants, ye come forth well worthy of your 
_ sires! 

In martial schools where learning arms young valour 

for the fight, ; 

Over your country’s victories ye pored with deep de- 


The floating folds of conquering flagsaround you cast 
their shade, 

And there, with mighty musings big, Napoleon of- 
ten strayed: 
With folded arms he walked amidst your crowding 
ranks—alone— 

And one magnetic glance could make its virtue all 
your own! 


Thou! Eagle of our armies! whose flight their eyes 
ursued, 

The blood-stained plumage of whose wings o’er all 
the earth was strewed,— 

In one dark night thy thunder bolts were quenched 
amid the storm, 

But in thine eyrie thou didst keep thy generous nurs- 
lings warm; 

Look on! thy joyous pinions shake—thy guerdon thou 
hast won— : 
Mother! thy eagletsare unfledged and soar against the 
sun! 


THE SEA-BIRD’S SONG.—by J. G. BRAINARD. 


On the deep is the mariner’s danger, 
On the deep is the mariner’s death; 
Who to fear of the tempest a stranger, 
Sees the last bubble burst of his breath? 
Tis the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair, 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 
Who watches their course who so mildly, 
Career to the kiss of the breeze? 
Who lists to their shrieks, who so wildly 
Are clasped in the arms of the seas! 
is the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, Xc. 
Who hovers on high o’er the lover, 
And her who has clung to his neck? 
Whose wing is the wing that can cover, 
With its shadows the foundering wreck? 
’Tis the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, &e. 
My eye is the light of the billow, 
My wing on the wake of the wave— 
I shall take to my breast—for a pillow— 
The shroud of the fair and the brave— 
I’m the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, &c. 
My foot on the ice-berg has lighted 
Vhen hoarse the wild winds veer about, 
My eye when the bark is benighted 
diese the larap of the light-house go out. 
I’m the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair, 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 


REMEMBRANCES. 


When into dust, like sunny flowers departed, 
From our dim paths the bright, and lovely fade; 

The fair of form—the free and gentle hearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made:— 

How like a whisper on the inconstant wind, 

The memory of their voices stirs the mind! 


We hear the song—the sigh—the joyous laughter, 
That from their lips of old were wont to flow:— 
When Hope’s beguiling plume they hurried after, 
Ere their pale temples wore their locks of snow; 
When joy’s bright harp to sweetest lays was strung, 
And poured rich numbers for the loved and young! 


When the pale stars are burning high in Heaven, 
When the low night winds kiss the flowering tree, 
And thoughts are deepening in the hush of Even, 
How soft those veices on the heart will be!, 
They ca of raptures which have bloomed and 
ied— 
Of sorrows by remembrance sanctified !— 


Yet, “ee our pathway, when the Loved have vanish- 
e 


What powerful magic can their smiles restore? 
Like a rich sun burst, by the tempest banish’d, 

They passed in darkness—they will come no more! 
Unlike the day beams, when the storm hath fled— 
No light renewed, breaks on their lowly bed! 


Yet if their bosoms, in this brief existence, 
Glowed with the worship of an humble soul, 
How should we gaze upon that upward distance 
Where the clear rivers of Salvation roll’ 
There, in poe pastures, rise their anthems high— 
Why — we mourn them; when in peace they 
ie! 
November, 1850. 


MAN’S A STERN HUNTER.—nyr w. KENNEDY. 


*T wixt orbs of the banned and spheres of the blest, 

A Seraph had taken her airy rest; 

She heard a strange whisper of mourning and mirth, 

And asked whence it came of the wandering Earth? 

‘¢ At an angel’s summonsI may not pause— 

Pierce through my cloud-robe and know the cause: 
Man’s a stern Hunter!” 


C. 


The mad old world went whiling on, 

The Seraph breathed, and the clouds were gone; 
The clouds were gone, and she saw below 

An innocent thing in a vest of snow; 

A dove that through sunshine shot with glee 

To its home in the heart of a pleasant tree. 

“ Now speed thee, bright creature!” the Seraph said; 
Ere the words were spoken the dove lay dead; 

And loud was the laugh that exultingly 

Rose from the foot of the pleasant tree, 


light; 


Man’s a stern Hunter! 


The Seraph turned, with a holy frown, 

To the wooded haunts of a mountain brown: 
With a fetterless step, a stately deer, 
There bounded in beauty, that saw no 
It browsed on the red moss, it drank of the spring, 
It pained not, it grieved not a living thing; 

And the pure one hoped that its days might be 
From harm, as its nature from evil, free. 

The mountain echoes swelled thundering ’round 
To the Forester’s shout at the deer’s last bound. 


v5 


Man’s astern Hunter! 


O sad was her heart as that wild halloo 

From hillside to hillside redoubling flew; 

Her clear glance settled far, far — 

On a place remote from the glare of day, 

There were tall trees above and deep waters below, 


With breast never heaving to ebb or to flow; 

And in that most tranquil element, 

Of curiouscolours serenely blent, 

Numberless rare shapes of life were seen, 

Grateful and glad that they ever had been; 

The smile of the Seraph shed light on the lake, 

And she wished it repose for its children’s sake. 

The song of the fisher is heard from the land, 

And death is at work on the harmless band. 
Man’s a stern Hunter! . 


From heaths of the hill, from depths of the glen, 
Her eye sought for peace ’mong the homes of men: 
It fixed on a silent and lovely spot, 

Where the blue wreath spun from a lowly cot. 
Two children of Adam of equal age, 

There passed through the days of their pilgrimage. 
They were fair as the lilies they flung at each other, 
And both were the pride of a single mother. 


** Be blessed!” prayed the daughter of Heaven—a 
scream 


Was heard by the little cot’s garden stream; 

Of the twain on its bank there remained but one, 
And he grinned like a fiend at a dark deed done, 

*¢ Oh! wo for this world of mourning and mirth!” 
Sighed the Seraph, and fled from the aspect of earth. 


Man’s a stern Hunter! 


THE VOYAGE OF LOVE. 


Oh haste on board!—my gallant boat, 
While skies are bright, and sun beams smile, 
Shall gaily o’er the waters float 
And steer for Pleasure’s fairy isle. 
*Tis summer’s prime, each bud and flow’r 
Glows upon hill and dale and grove: 
Oh seize the bright auspicious hour, 
And haste on and with Love! 


Fair Hope my silken sail has wrought, 
To waft us o’er the silv’ry tides; 
Young Enterprise the rudder brought, 
Which his adventurous spirit guides. 
Upon the deck is reared a light, 
A richly canopied alcove, 
The winds are hush’d, the skies are bright; 
Oh haste on board, and sail with Love! 


The Maiden heard the gentle song, 
She saw the gaily painted bark; 
The path that Prudence urged was long, 
And led through valleys drear and dark. 
The silken sails, the streamers gay, 
Have lured her truant steps to rove; 
She leaves the rough and rugged way, 
To roam o’er tranquil seas with Love. 


Swiftly tow’rds Pleasure’s flowery realm, 
Love’s fleet and buoyant vessel flies, 
And still through sunny straits the helm 

Is boldly steered by Enterprise. 
The fairy prow leaps dancing o’er 

The rippling wave by cliff and cove; 
Who would not quit the lonely shore, 

To sail to Pleasure’s isle with Love. 


But soon tempestuous winds arise, 

Loud roars the surge, descends the rain; 
And vainly does young Enterprise 

His rudder urge to land again. 
He turns to shore, on pinions gay, 

While with the whelming seas he strove, 
His wily patron speeds away— 

But she is wrecked who sailed with Love! 


MARRIED, 

On Saturday, 27th ult. by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. 
Jacos Lone, to Miss ANN Vanuory, both of Phi- 
ladelphia 

On the 15th ult. at Friends’ Meeting House, Green 
street, Wm. Arrey,to Hustter, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On the 30th ult. at Friends’ North Meeting House, 
Watson JENKS, to Jutiana, daughter of Jacob Jus- 
tice. 

On Wednesday evening, 1st inst. by the Rev. R. 
Steel, Mr. James Brnp, of this city, to Miss Levina 
B. Sxyper, daughter of Col. Snyder, of Moreland, 
Montgomery county, Pa. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Wm. L.M‘Calla, Mr. ApRAnAM FREELAND, to Miss 
EvizaBera, daughter of Mr. Alexander M‘Calla, 
all of this city. 

On the morning, of the 24th ult. in St. Mathew’s 
Church, Unadilla, Otsego county, New York, by the 


thecity of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss Manta C. Paez, 
of the former place. 

On Tuesday evening, the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Shaffer, Mr. Wm. Corsner, to Miss Exiza Roar, 


| daughter of Jacob Roat, all of Spring Garden. 


= 


Rev. Norman B. Adams, Mr. James Brown, of 


DIED; 


On Wednesday morning, the 1st inst. after a lin- 

gering illness, Mr. Joun Brown. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Curist1ana Syne, 

wife of Hugh D. Haven, in the 35th year of her age. 
On the 29th ult. from a stroke of palsy, in the 59th 

year of his age, Bensamin Coxtrns, formerly a re- 

spectable Painter of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, the SO0th ult. Mr. Lypz 

Tuompson, aged 68 years. 

On fifth day morning, the 2d inst. after a short ill- 

ness, Roper S. in the 30th year of his age, 
On Wednesday evening, after a short illness Mr, 

Asranam Forst, aged 48 years. 

On Wednesday, 1st inst. Emity Norta, daughter 

of Alexander Benson, aged 5 years and 8 months, 

On Thursday, the 2d inst. in the 53d year of her 

age, Mrs. Mary Lounersack. 

On Friday afternoon, at an advanced age, Mrs. 

Mary Bracksury, relict of the late Mr. William 

Blackburn. 

On Friday afternoon, the 3d instant, at 4 o’elock, 

Mary, daughter of the late Kesran O'Neil. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday morning, the 30thult. Wm, 

STINEBECK, aged 14 years, son of Mr. Adam Stine- 

beck, of Penn Township. 

On Thursday, the 2d inst. Miss Saran Kyorr, 

daughter of Matthias Knorr. 

On Thursday morning, of pulmonary consumption, 

James Ross Situ, M. D. in the 52d year of his age, 

formerly of the city of New York. 

At Riceboro, Georgia, on the 27th September, in 

the 20th year of his age, Dr. Ezra GitpErsterys, 

late of Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

On Tuesday, in the 71st year of her age, Mrs. 


ELizaBETH Frasier, widow of the late Capt. Fra- 
sier. 
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